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NEW BOOKS OF MERIT 





COLLINS'S PRACTICAL 
ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA 


By JOSEPH V. COLLINS, Ph.D., 


Professor of Mathematics, State Normal 
School, Stevens Point, Wis. 


$1.00. 


Treats only the essentials, correlating 
algebra with other studies, and provid- 
ing abundant clear suggestions to the 
student. It recognizes modern demands, 
and makes the study of practical value. 


ADAMS'S PHYSICS FOR 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


By CHARLES F. ADAMS, A. M., 
Head of the Department of Physics, De- 
troit Central High School. 
$1.20. 

A comprehensive text, with sufficient 
demonstrations for the teacher and prac- 
tical problems for the pupil. The book 
is particularly teachable, as the lan- 
guage is simple and clear, and the illus- 
trations numerous and illuminating. 


CUMMINGS’S NATURE STUDY 
FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


By HORACE H. CUMMINGS, B. &., 


Former Supervisor of Nature Study, 
Utah State Normal School. 
$1.00. 

A helpful teacher’s manual, giving 
definite and detailed outlines based on 
the child’s familiar experiences and 
facts. Many field lessons are arranged 
for, and the pupils are encouraged to 
make original observations and experi- 
ments, 





FORMAN’S ESSENTIALS IN 
CIVIL GOVERNMENT 


By 8S. E. FORMAN, Ph.D. 


60 cents. 


Aims to establish high political ideals 
and promote good citizenship, as well as 
to teach the more important facts con- 
cerning our government. The duties of 
the various departments of the govern- 
ment are treated with considerable full- 
ness. 


COLEMAN’S NEW LABORATORY 
MANUAL OF PHYSICS 


By 8. E. COLEMAN, 
Head of Science Department, 
(Cal.) High School. 


60 cents. 


Oakland 


Presents a maximum of physics with 
a minimum of manipulation. Each ex- 
periment serves a definite purpose in the 
general plan of the course. References 
to all standard text-books are included. 


TEACHERS’ OUTLINES FOR 
STUDIES IN ENGLISH 


By GILBERT SYKES BLAKELY, A. M., 


Instructor in English in the Morris High 
School, New York City. 


50 cents. 


An inspiring plan of study for the 
English texts required for admission to 
college. The outlines are practical and 
full of inspiration and suggestion, and 
will be welcomed by every live teacher. 





CHAMBERLAIN’S STANDARDS IN 
EDUCATION 


INCLUDING INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 
By ARTHUR HENRY CHAMBERLAIN, 
B78. A. eM, 


Dean and Professor of Education, Throop 
, Polytechnic Institute. 


$1.00. 
The first educational text written from 
the industrial point of view. It is 


simple and clear in statement, interest- 
ing, instructive, and inspiring to both 
older and younger teachers. 


LYMAN’S PLANE AND SOLID 
GEOMETRY 


By ELMER A. LYMAN, 


Professor of Mathematics, 
State Normal College. 
$1.25. 

A book which trains the student's 
reasoning powers rather than his mem- 
ory. The subject matter is much 
abridged, and practical problems of con- 
struction are introduced early in the 
work, 


Michigan 


BIRGE’S CHORUSES AND PART 
SONGS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


By EDWARD BAILEY BIRGE, Mus. B., 


Supervisor of Music, Indianapolis. 


65 cents. 


Selections demanding artistic and sus- 
tained effort, with material suited to 
large high school classes and to special 
programmes. The music is all arranged 
for mixed voices. 





TURRELL’S SPANISH READER 


By CHARLES ALFRED TURRELL, 
A. M., 


Modern Languages, Uni- 
versity of Arizona. 


80 cents. 


Beginners in Spanish will find in this 

sader all the necessary help. The first 
naloctic yns are simple, and progression is 
made gradually to short stories of suffi- 
cient difficulty to furnish an introduction 
to further reading. 


Professor of 


HEINE. DIE HARZREISE 


Edited by PROFESSOR P. B. KOLBE, 
of Buchtel College. 
50 cents. 
A scholarly and interesting edition of 
Heine's masterpiece, prepared in large 
part among the scenes it describes. The 


notes treat of all related topics, and the 
edition contains, as well, exercises for 





translation and a complete vocabulary. 





SCRIBE ET LEGOUVE. 
BATAILLE DE DAMES 


Edited by CHARLES A. EGGERT, 


30 cents. 


Ph.D. 


Prepared for elementary students, spe- 
cial attention being given in the notes 
to the use of the tenses and the subjunc- 
tive and the explanation of idioms. The 
introduction discusses the authors and 
their work, and the vocabulary is com- 
plete. 





| Send for complete illustrated catalogue of High School Text-Books. 








AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York 


Boston 


Cincinnati 
San Francisco 


Chicago 
Atlanta 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


THE TARIFF BILL. 


In order to hold their forces to- 
gether upon the Payne tariff bill the 
House leaders were obliged to con- 
cede an opportunity for separate 
yotes on certain amendments, such 
as those relating to hides, lumber, oil, 
barley, tea, and coffee. But the 
amendments were not promiscuous 
amendments; they were only such as 
were accepted by the Republicans of 
the Ways and Means Committee, and 
were distributed among them for 
presentation to the House. The Sen- 
ate Finance Committee, meanwhile, 
has been proceeding calmly with the 
work of tariff framing on its own 
account; and it seems to be generally 
admitted that, while the House Dill 
serves as a basis for discussion, the 
Senate bill will be the basis for ae- 
tion. The Senate will make sweep- 
ing amendments to the House bill. 
Then the measure will go into con- 
ference between the two houses, and 
no one can predict the form in which 
it will emerge. 

A BIG DEFICIT. 

The treasury returns for the month 
of March show a considerable im- 
provement over the corresponding 
month of 1908. The total receipts 
were about eight, million dollars 
larger,—the gain being mostly in cus- 
toms receipts. The expenditures 
were about three million dollars 
larger than in March, 1908. But, in 
spite of the increased revenues, the 
operations of the month added about 
three million dollars to the already 
large deficit, and brought it up to 
something more than eighty-nine 
million dollars. This is for nine 
months of the current fiscal year, 
and it points to a deficit for the com- 
plete year of something more than 
$100,000,000. Whatever form the 
tariff legislation may ultimately 
take, it is clearly of the utmost im- 
portance that it should be productive 
of considerably more revenue than 
that which it displaces. It is scarcely 
less important that there should be a 
pruning of expenditures, and an 
abandonment of the happy-go-lucky 
system of framing departmental es- 
timates and appropriations with little 
regard either to each other or to the 
revenue. 


COAL QUESTIONS. 


It is an ancient saying that “Great 
fleas have lesser fleas, and these have 
less to bite ’em.” It is somewhat so 
with corporations. The coal opera- 
tors preserve a lordly tone, and issue 
ultimatums to the coal miners; but 
the coal-carrying railroads dominate 
the coal operators, and they have 
just presented to them a schedule of 
new rates, with the simple declara- 
tion that unless the rates are ac- 
cepted not a pound of coal will be 
moved. In the anthracite fields the 
miners kept to their understanding 
and remained at work after the first 
of April, but all the original questions 
between them and the operators re- 
main open, and the operators will 
listen to nothing short of a renewal 
of the old contract in all particulars 
for a three-years’ term. It would be 
well for the consuming public if this 
were done, for the annual contract 
system for which the miners contend 


would result in constantly-recurring 
uncertainties. The public would 
scarcely become accustomed to one 
schedule of rates before everything 
would be re-opened by fresh contro- 
versies. 


GERMANY AND ENGLAND. 


The British and German pariia- 
ments recently had under considera- 
tion on the same day the subject of 
naval construction programs, and in 
both instances the policy of the gov- 
ernment was sustained—in the 
House of Commons by the rejection 
of a motion of want of confidence, 
and in the Reichstag by the voting 
of the budget without any opposition 
worth mentioning. But in the 
House of Commons, Sir Edward 
Grey, the foreign secretary, made the 
frank and somewhat startling state- 
ment that British naval expenditure 
is, and must continue to he, depend- 
ent upon German naval expenditure; 
which was much the same as to say 
that England regards Germany as 
her most probable enemy, and finds 
it necessary to be prepared for her 
attack. Sir Edward Grey also ad- 
mitted that the vastness of arma- 
ments had become a reflection upon 
civilization, and if continued would 
sooner or later land the nations of 
Europe in bankruptcy. 


EXIT THE BALKAN QUESTION. 


The agreement reached between 
Servia and Austria, largely through 
the influence of Germany, has been 
given definite form through an ex- 
change of notes between the two, and 
has been followed by negotiations 
which are proceeding smoothly for a 
new commercial understanding be- 
tween the two countries. This, in 
turn, is followed by direct negotia- 
tions for the settlement of questions 
pending between Austria and Monte- 
negro. The questions which arose 
out of the action of Bulgaria having 
been already disposed of through the 
viiendly offices of Russia in assisting 
to an agreement upon an indemnity 
to be paid to Turkey, little remains 
of the issues raised by the abrupt 
action of Bulgaria and Austria last 
October. France, Great Britain, and 
Russia have therefore reached the 
conclusion that it is not necessary to 
eall the proposed conference of the 
signatories of the Berlin treaty to 
consider the Balkan situation. The 
decision is probably a wise one, for 
if the conference were once assem- 
bled it would be likely to open more 
questions than it would settle. 


UNEASINESS IN FRANCE. 

The recent strike of French postal 
and telegraph employees ended in 
the resumption of work without an 
actual concession to the strikers of 
the things for which they were con- 
tending. But the government, al- 
though it preserved an appearance 
of firmness, actually conceded so 
much that the strikers were em- 
boldened rather than disheartened. 
Agitation following the strike has 
taken on a very menacing form, and 
the revolutionary labor organizations 
are holding meetings and openly 
threatening the stability of the gov- 
ernment. A large section of the 
state employees has agreed to make 
common cause with the trade union- 
ists, and a secret committee has been 


appointed with power to call strikes. 
Some of the speakers at the meet- 
ings have boldly declared that, in 
case of war, the proletariat would 
neither fight nor work. Conserva- 
tive French newspapers are predict- 
ing a dangerous uprising. 


ADMIRAL CERVERA’S DEATH. 


The death of the Spanish Vice- 
Admiral Cervera recalls the days, 
only eleven years ago, when the 
whole Atlantic seaboard was ina 
state of nervous apprehension lest 
the fleet which the admiral was 
known to be assembling at the Cape 
de Verde islands should swoop sud- 
denly down upon it some dark night. 
Those were the days when lines of 
defence were improvised, and pretty 
nearly everything that could be kept 
afloat was stationed in them. The 
panic was needless. What happened 
to the Spanish fleet is matter of his- 
tory; but Admiral Cervera bore him- 
self like a brave gentleman in the 
face of misfortune. When the 
bureaucrats at Madrid insisted that 
he must try to break through the 
blockade at Santiago, he obeyed or- 
ders, though he lost his fleet and his 
men and his own personal liberty in 
consequence. There was nothing in 
the incident which injured his repu- 
tation, and although the same bureau- 
erats after the war was over had him 
tried by court-martial he was ac- 
quitted. 

NO REST FOR THE SOLE OF HIS 
FOOT. 

That stormy petrel of South Ameri- 
ean politics, Cipriano Castro, experi- 
ences as much difficulty as Noah’s 
dove in finding rest for the sole of 
his foot. He is not wanted any- 
where. Venezuela will not have 
him, and the steamship company 
with which he took passage from 
France refused, as has been already 
mentioned in this column, to ticket 
him through to that country. It 
was his intention to make the Brit- 
ish island of Trinidad his temporary 
residence and basis of operations; 
but, under earnest representations 
from our state department, the Brit- 
ish government has refused to allow 
him to land there. He landed, there- 
fore, at Fort de France, on the 
island of Martinque, but his stay 
there is likely to be short, fer the 
French government is as little in- 
clined as the British to give him 
refuge. Castro is, of course, furi- 
ously angry, but it will sooner or 
later penetrate his consciousness 
that a career of continuous bluster 
and insult has certain disadvantages. 


> 





The little girl was very fond of 
pleasant days, and at the close of a 
heavy rainstorm petitioned in her 
prayer for fine weather; when, the 
next morning, the sun shone bright 
and clear, she became jubilant, and 
told her prayer to her grandmother, 
who said:— 

“Well, dear, why can’t you pray to- 
night that it may be warmer to-mor- 
row, so that grandma’s rheumatism 
will be better?’ 

“All right, I will,” was the quick 
response; and that night as she knelt 
she said: “Oh, Lord, please make it 
hot for grandma.”’—Selected. 
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The NEW IDEA in Teaching Reading 


As Embodied in 


THE SUMMERS READERS 


By MAUD SUMMERS 


Language of Childhood 
Profusely and Beautifully [llustrated from Original Drawings 
By LUCY FITCH PERKINS 


These Readers, first of all, establish a knowl- 
edge of words that relate to the life and action of 
the child. The beginner really lives and acts 
through his newly-acquired vocabulary. Thus he 
learns to read as he grows in general activity—a 
natural, all-round development. Very soon the 
memory and imagination are called into play ina 
most powerful and direct way. The plan of the 
series as a whole is to utilize the child’s most vital 
experiences in his acquisition of a vocabulary, con- 
tinually relating his development and growth in 
language to the things that interest and attract him 
most. 

The Manual provides daily lessons worked out in 
detail for the guidance of the teacher. Reading 
lessons and phonic lessons are given in orderly 
sequence. 


PRIMER: - 114 pages. , Price 32c. By mail, 380. 
FIRST READER:  160pages. Price 38c. By mail, 45c. 
SECOND READER : (in press) 


MANUAL FOR TEACHERS : Price 60c. By mail, 560. 
FRANK D. BEATTYS & COMPANY, 
Publishers 


225 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK CITY 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


The Literature of Childhood Presented in the _ 


Eric Pape School of Art 


ELEVENTH SEASON 


Head Instructor and Director - ERIC PAPE 
Painter and Illustrator 


Full courses in DRAWING, PAINT- 
ING in OIL and WATER-COLOR, 
COMPOSITION, ILLUSTRA- 
TION and DECORATIVE 
DESIGN 


No Examinations for Admission 


Morning, Afternoon and Evening Classes. 
Scholarships and Medals. 
Scholarships and Medals. 

Illustrated catalogue free on application 
Address the secretary. 


Cor. Mass. Ave. & Boylston St, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, Western Depository 

















BOYVILLE. By _JOHN_E. GUNCKEL 


A history of 15 years’ work among newsboys by a man who understands boys and now has 5,000 enrolled in his” 
association. The book itself is a succession of thrilling experiences which have led to the present achievement 


CLOTH. PRICE 75 CENTS 
TOLEDO NEWSBOYS’ ASSOCIATION, - - 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in every part of the country. 
29-A BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. WM. F. JARVIS 


ALVIN F. PEASE 





TOLEDO, OHIO 











LONG DISTANCE 
TELEPHONE 


Thallitiigied 
SCOP Mttse 
avis : . a a 





THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS of this country are putting before the 
pupils more and more the examples of great and good men and 
women. The stories of the glorious deeds of noble men are not 
only the most interesting but one of the best methods of instruct- 
ing the young. 

The Dixon Company has just issued a 32-page booklet similar 
in style to their Pencil Geography, but this one deals with Biog- 
raphy. It gives about sixty brief accounts of afew of the men 
==. ge = and women who have been identified with the early history of this 
0: a al Published by country, and who attended what was then known as “ The Little 

—y Joseph Dixon Crucible Co Red School House.” 
or Jersey City . It contains information that will be valued by both teachers 
igi N.J. and pupils. Copies sent free to all teachers who desire them. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, - - Jersey City, N. J. 
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FRYE’S 
GEOGRAPHIES 


Were adopted in 1908 for exclusive use in 
ALABAMA, GEORGIA 
and VIRGINIA 


On March 17, 1909, they were adopted for ex- 
clusive use in 


LOUISIANA 


The INCREASE in total sales of 
FRYE’S GEOGRAPHIES from 
February I, 1908, to February 1, 1909, 


over the year preceding was 


29; % 


or nearly one third 


GINNand COMPANY. Publishers 


29 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





Important Latin Books 


HIGH SCHOOL COURSE IN LATIN 
COMPOSITION 


By CHARLES IicCOY BAKER, Horace Mann School, Teach- 
ers College, and ALBXANDER JAMES INGLIS, Horace 
Mann School, Teachers College. 12mo. Cloth, xiiit463 
pages. $1.00 net. 

This book furnishes, in a convenient form, a 
topical summary of the principles of syntax along 
with exercises containing sufficient material for 
three years’ work in composition. While the neces- 
sity for reference to the grammars is thus obviated, 
full reference lists are supplied, so that if preferred 
the work may be used in connection with any of 
the standard texts. The exercises and vocabulary 
are based upon Caesar’s Commentaries and the 
better known of Cicero’s orations, so arranged, how- 
ever, that it will.not be possible for the pupil to 
turn to any given passage in his own preparation 
for the lesson. 


FIRST BOOK IN LATIN 


By ALEXANDER J, INGLIS, Instructor in Latin, Horace 
Mann High School, and VIRGIL PRETTYMAN, Principal 
Horace Mann High School, Teachers College. 12mo. 
Cloth. 301 pages. 90 cents net. 

The sixty-five lessons comprising this book pro- 
vide an adequate preparation for the reading of 
Caesar. Among the important features are the 
gradual development of the principles of inflection 
and syntax; the introduction of connected reading, . 
consisting of a simplified form of Caesar; and con- 
versational lessons based on this reading. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
Chicago 64-66 Fifth Ave., New York  Stlanta 


San Francisco 























EIMER & AMEND 


’ 205-21 Third Ave., NEW YORK 
; _  Manfrs. and Importers of 

OHEMIOAL 

PHYSICAL 


AED 


BIOLOGI OAL 
APPARATUS 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTS FOR 
ZEISS & SPENCER 
MICROSCOPES 











Art Education for High Schools 


Treating Pictorial Decorative and Constructive 
Art, Historic Ornament, and Art History. Beauti- 
fully illustrated in Color and in Black and White. 

Price per copy, $1.25. 


Greck Myths and Their Art 


A Supplementary Reader prepared for use in the 
4, 6, 6 Grades of School. 
Price per copy, 60 cents. 





The Prang Educational Company 


New York Atlanta Chicago 








RULES OF PUBLICATION. 


Date of expiration.—The date on the label of your paper indicates the time 
whea your subscription expires. 


Discontinuances.— Subscriptions are net discontinued at their expiration. 
Any subscriber wishing to stop his paper must notify the Publishers, otherwise 
he is responsible for payment as long as the paper is sent. Donot depend upea 
your Postmaster or any one else to order the paper stopped for you. 


Change of A ddress.— Subscribers must notify us of any change in their 
address, giving both the former and present address, otherwise they are - 
sible for the paper if sent to a former address, until ordered stopped, or ea 


changed. 


Hew to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that remittances should 
be made by checks, drafts, post-office orders, express money orders, or regis- 
tered letters, made payabie to the Publishers. 


Receip~ts.— Remittances are acknowledged by change of date following the 
subscriber's name on the paper. Should such a change fail to appear on the 
label of the second issue after the date of remittance, subscribers should notify 
as at once. 


Missing numbers.— Should a number of the Journat fail to reach a sub- 
scriber, he will confer a favor upon the Publishers by notifying us of the fact, 
upon receipt of which notice the missing number will be sent. We guarantee a 
full year’s subscription. 


All letters pertaining to the Editorial department and all communica- 
tions for the pages of the Journat should be addressed to A. E. Winsuip, 
Editor. All letters pertaining to the business management of the JourNAL 
should be addressed to the Publishers. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
“ Publication Office: 29-A BEACON STREET, 
BOSTON, 


CLUB RATES, 


In clabs of three or more, i ta © $2.00 a year 
One renewal and one new subscription, eas . $4.00 * 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, . . . $5.50 * 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of tree or mere is 
formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), - $1.00a year 
Both papers te one address, - $3,e0 
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NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
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29-A Beacon Street. 378 Wabash Avenue 








WHAT THEY SAY. 


WENDELL PHILips: The reformer must have no 
social position to maintain, no political party to 
serve. 


SUPERINTENDENT Ernest L. SILVER, Portsmouth, 
N. H.: The power to do something worth while is 
now one of the marks of a cultured man. 


Wisconsin Journal of Education: Scold and the 
world scolds you; nag and you will be nagged; fret 
and yours is a toilsome path through life. 


Josrru E. Rosixson, Wayne County, N. 0.: A 
good schoolhouse in a district begets a_ spirit of 
self-reliance that will have an elevating influence 
on intellectual and social life. 


Proressor Joun M. Tyzer: The school must 
furnish physical health and vigor, all kinds of manual 
training, ingenuity, perseverance, and efficiency. 
Especially it must insure nervous strength, vigor, 
poise, and endurance. In one word, it must be an 
institution of power as well as of learning. 


SUPERINTENDENT’ J. FarrBanxs, Springfield, 
Mo.: If our normal schools would give a little more 
time to the subject of health and how to preserve 
it and promote it and less to “method,” greater 
good would be accomplished. Every teacher go- 
ing out from the normal school should be thor- 
oughly trained in health teaching. 


SUPERINTENDENT D. C. Buiss, Brockton, Mass.: 
We can no more get something for nothing in 
school administration than we can in the business 
world. The question of the proper relation be- 
tween cost and expense cannot be determined 
a priori. It cannot be reasoned out like a proposi- 
tion in Euclid. The question can best be answered 
by comparison with other cities. Market price de- 
termines the cost of education just as surely as it 
does of shoes. 


LuTHER BurBANK, in “The Training of the 
Human Plant’: Pick out any trait you want in your 
child, granted that he is a normal child—I shall 
speak of the abnormal later—be it honesty, fair- 
ness, purity, lovableness, industry, thrift, what not. 
By surrounding this child with sunshine from the 
sky and your own heart, by giving him the closest 
communion with nature, by feeding this child well- 
balanced, nutritious food, by giving it all that is 
implied in healthful environmental influences, and 
by doing all in love, you can thus cultivate in the 
child and fix there for all its life all of these traits. 


NEW YORK SCHOOLS.—(VIL) 
[Editorial.] 
THE STEAMDBR CLASS. 

In most large buildings there is a steamer class, 
in which whole families of children, big and little, 
are placed as soon as they are landed. The work 
of this class is to teach English, and the ease and 
rapidity with which it is taught would be unbeliey- 
able to any one who has not seen it done. Of 
course there are always pupils in the room who 
have been there long enough to know some Eng- 
lish. 

The striking feature of the steamer class is the 
rapidity with which English is taught and learned. 
We teach in somewhat the same way in the pri- 
mary grades, but there we spend weeks doing what 
is done in the steamer class in days or hours. 

I will not attempt to use the names of these 
newly-arrived foreigners, but will use American 
names. A family of five children from six to six- 
teen come into the class. 

“Mary, open the door.” 

To her that is Choctaw except as to her name. 
Then the same thing is said to a boy who has been 
in school a day or two, and he opens the door. 
Then a girl of a few days’ experience is told to 
shut the door. Mary is told to go and open the 
door, and when she has taken her seat she is told 
to go and shut it. In an inconceivably short time 
the whole five new-comers have opened and shut 
the door, and then, for the benefit of those who 
have been there a few days, it is written upon the 
board instead of being spoken :— 

“Open the door.” 

“Shut the door.” 

For the benefit of those who have been there a 
few days longer, they are led to say :— 

“Mary opened the door and John shut it.” 

“Can you open the door?” 

“Yes, I can open the door.” 

“What did she do?” “She opened the door.” 

“What did he do?” “He shut the door.” 

“What did they do?” “They opened and shut 
the door.” 

Thus, by the doing of many different things and 
the talking of the things they do, and the writing of 
these things in the singular and plural, in the past, 
present, and future tense, in the masculine and 
feminine gender, they fairly boom ahead. 

The older and brighter ones learn much more 
readily than the younger, and by having groups of 
children coming in fresh every day, the slow ones 
and the alert ones go their natural gait, and some 
of them are very soon ready for a regular class, 
where, through the patience of the teacher, they 
soon fit into regular grade work. Of course there 
can be no hard and fast nonsense in any class work 
into which one of these children is plunged; every 
grade is for every child, the child is never for the 
grade. 

I have seen a bright boy of thirteen or fourteen 
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who did not know a word of English when he en- 
tered the steamer class speaking and writing with 
perfect confidence in himself, using these expres- 
sions as fitted to the action: “He ran”; “She can 
run”; “They ran”; “He has run”; “She will run”; 
“Can he run?”; “Did she run fast?”; “He has an 
apple”; “She had an apple”; “They have two 
apples”; “She gave him a book”; “He is giving 
her a book,” and so on and on. Talking, writing, 
and reading English comes readily when these chil- 
dren are rightly taught as to ways, means, and 
spirit. 
LUNG BLOCK. 


It was a time-honored tradition that Jews never 
had tuberculosis, and it is still asserted that they 
do not suffer therefrom in other countries, but now 
there is one block on the East Side in lower New 
York city on the four sides of which only Jews 
dwell, and in which there are more deaths from 
tuberculosis than’in any other equal area on the 
globe. But the city, under the inspiration of the 
educational forces, will wipe it out. Every fore- 
noon a physician, a specialist in this disease, visits 
every patient, and every afternoon a trained nurse, 
also a specialist, visits every patient, and so far as 
possible the afflicted ones are gotten into the open 
air or sent where they can have open-air treatment, 
and, above all, the spread of the disease is provided 
against by the most skilful and rigid enforcement 
of appropriate regulations. 
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NATURE LOVER’S CREED. 


I believe in nature, and in God’s out-of-doors. 

I believe in pure air, fresh water, and abundant 
sunlight. 

I believe in the mountains, and as I lift up mine 
eyes to behold them, I receive help and strength. 

I believe that below their snowy crowns their 
mantles should be ever green. 

I believe in the forests where the sick may be 
healed and the weary strengthened; where the 
aged may renew their youth, and the young gather 
stores of wisdom which shall abide with them for- 
ever. 

I believe that the. groves were God’s first 
temples, and that here all hearts should be glad, 
and no evil thought come to mar the peace; I be- 
lieve that all who seek shelter within these aisles 
should guard the noble heritage from harm, and 
the fire fiend never be allowed to roam unwatched. 

I believe in the highland springs and lakes, and 
would have noble trees stand guard around them; 
upon the mountain sides I would spread a thick 
carpet of leaves and moss through which the water 
might find its way into the valleys and onward to 
the ocean. 

I believe in the giant trees which have stood for 
thousands of years, and pray that no harm shall 
come nigh them. 

I believe in the axe of the trained woodsman, 
and would have it hew down the mature trees of 
to-day, that we may secure lumber for our needs, 
and the trees of smaller growth have more light, 
and air, and space. 

I believe in the seeds of the trees, and would 
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gather and plant them, and I would care for the 
seedlings until they are ready to stand with their 
brothers in the forest and plains; then the wilder- 
ness and the dry land shall be glad and the desert 
shall rejoice. 

I believe in protecting the birds and the animals 
that live amidst the trees, and the ferns and mosses 
and blossoming plants. 

I believe in all the beautiful things of nature, and 
would preserve, protect, and cherish them. 


“Come, let’s to the fields, the meads, and the mountains, 
The forests invite us, the streams and the fountains.” 


—General Federation of Woman’s Clubs, Forestry 
Committee. 
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ANECDOTES FOR BOYS.—(II.) 
BY A. E. WINSHIP, 
ABOUT OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


As this is the centennial of the birth of Dr. 
Holmes, the series begins with him. 

Holmes was the jolliest of all great American 
poets. He was never funny, but always jolly. He 
liked jolly people. 

His father was a clergyman. He thought he 
would have been a clergyman had not so many of 
those who came to the house impressed him as 
though they were undertakers, men “with a sad 
face and a wailing voice, as if some one was lying 
dead upstairs.” Oh, that good people would learn 
that boys are influenced a thousand times more by 
the way they look and act than by what they sayt 

Undoubtedly all of these good ministerial 
brethren who visited his preacher father prayed 
that Wendell—he was called Wendell and not 
Oliver—might “follow in the footsteps of the 
father,” but their undertaker mien was more effec- 
tive than the words of their prayers. 

Here is Holmes’ view of life when he was think- 
ing over what he would do for a living: “If you 
would die fagged to death like a crow with a king 
bird after him, be a schoolmaster; if you would 
wax thin and savage like a half-fed spider, be a 
lawyer; if you would go off like an opium-eater in 
love with your starving delusion, be a doctor.” 

Remember that this was a boy’s view-of the pro- 
fessions! What a schoolmaster he would have 
made! But when he saw the way schoolmasters 
were overworked and cruelly annoyed by the nag- 
ging of little smart men, he would have none of it. 
How little the silly critics of the schools, men of 
profound ignorance and colossal conceit in mat- 
ters educational, realize that they are keeping 
many a bright man like Oliver Wendell Holmes 
out of the teachers’ ranks! 

While in college, one ambition was to fiddle. 
“Tt is a favorite hobby of mine to scrape catgut 
well enough for my countrymen to pay to hear 
me.” Who can adequately estimate the sub-con- 
scious ambitions of college boys? Here was 
Oliver Wendell Holmes thinking how happy he 
would be if he could fiddle well enough to be paid 
for fiddling. Wasn’t it a phase of this ambition 
that led him to be jolly even into the eighties, ever 
entertaining, ever happy when opportunity came 
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to play on human hearts, to bring a smile, a rol- 
licking laugh? 

Harvard offered him, upon graduation, an A. M. 
if he would pay $15 for it. This he declined to do, 
and was content with his A. B. 

Frank B. Sanborn, still living in Concord, says 
that he declined to accept Harvard’s A. M. on 
those conditions as “it was not worth it.” How 
strange that sounds to-day! Think of any one’s 
declining an A. M. from Harvard because it would 
cost $15! There were giants in those days. 

He was born on a Harvard Commencement day, 
August 29, 1809—then the Commencement was at 
the end of the summer. He was present, as babe, 
boy, and man, at Harvard Commencements during 
eighty-three years, always regarding it as pecu- 
liarly his day at Harvard. There was always a 
deal of sentiment in Holmes, and it increased to 
the end, and the last of his Commencements were 
highly enjoyed by him. 
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The only family record of his birth is in the Old 
Farmers’ Almanac, where, opposite August 29 is 
the sign of =, and in a footnote “son b.” Thus:— 

August 
28 ' 

== 29 
30 


=son b. 


This was the entry his clergyman father made, 
not in the family Bible, clergyman though he was, 
but in the Old Farmers’ Almanac. It would be an 
excellent thing to have pupils get an Old Farmers’ 
Almanac, for it is still published, and opposite 29 
in August write “=” and at the bottom of the 
page write :— 

= son b. 

It is well worth while in this centennial year to 
do several things like this to make the life of 
Holmes and his times real. 
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| Cleave then to the sunnier side of doubt, 
And cling to Faith beyond tbe forms of 


Faith! 

Sbe reels not in tbe storm of warring 
words, 

Sbe brigbtens at the clasb of “Wes” and 
‘“Ro,’’ 

Sbe sees the Best that glimmers tbrougb 
the Worst, 


Sbe feels the sun is bid but for a nigbt, 
Sbe spies the summer tbrougb tbe winter 





bud, 

| Sbe tastes the fruit before the blossom 

| falls, 

| Sbe bears the lark witbin tbe songless 
eG, 


Sbe finds the fountain where they wailed 


“mirage.” 


—Tennypson. 





RESPONSIBILITY FOR PHYSICAL PHASES OF 
THE SCHOOLS, — (III. ) 
BY ERNST HERMANN, 
Director Physical Education, Quincy, Mass. 

Some of our children get motor and sensory ex- 
periences on the street under the tutelage of the 
police department. With this limited experience 
as an underpinning, we try to build up thinking 
power asaroof. No wonder our children’s health 
blows out of this structure, which has no walls, no 
windows, and only a few rocks in the basement. 
No wonder that even the roof is weak and upn- 
stable. But “thanks to God,” nature builds bet- 
ter than we do, and in spite of our methods we get 
hold of many good structures, but we do our best 
to weaken the nature-grown temples by misuse and 
lack of repair, and without adding to the under- 
pinning we try to build more stories at the top. 
Some master architects have shown us the way for 


future building, and more of us would probably 
follow their teaching if only we could change our 
building laws and could throw some of our build- 
ing machinery on the scrap-heap. A wise manu- 
facturer would throw antiquated machinery on the 
junk-heap, but we cannot do this with our old- 
fashioned buildings and our old-fashioned methods 
because some of our old-fashioned city fathers hold 
the purse strings and hug old-fashioned notions. 
A change is sure to come, and a change in the 
building of our foundations will be the first move. 
“Motor and sensory experience” are going to be 
the foundation stones of our new educational 
building methods, and then while we are building 
on we are ever strengthening these foundations 
and the walls and the floors, the stairs, the kitchen, 
and the pipes. All these parts of the structures 
are not only going to be always carefully strength- 
ened, but are ever to be kept in good repair. 
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Physiology and hygiene are going to do this. 
Then will come the golden period of human archi- 
tecture, for then mind and body will be an harmo- 
nious, efficient, and sturdy structure. 

Generally speaking, our school discipline is mag- 
nificent. But how cruel are our present methods 
of “gentle persuasion”! Much more cruel are 
they than were the methods of the old-fashioned 
pedagog with his rod and ready hand! I know 
of many schools, and high schools, too, where an 
“hour after school,” after a five-hours’ session, is 
a gentle punishment for tardiness at the opening 
of school. Think of the awful torture to an ado- 
lescent boy or girl, having been in the schoolroom 
from eight o’clock to one o’clock, with probably 
only a modern breakfast at seven o'clock, and 
probably with only a cold dinner at two o’clock. 
It is 100 to 1 that a child in such a state of ex- 
haustion cannot even make good use of any din- 
ner. “Staying after school” is such a common and 
prevalent form of punishment and such a “gentle” 
method of discipline that our teachers have become 
entirely unconscious of the crime they are daily 
committing. At the end of regular school hours 
pupils, as well as teachers, are practically ex- 
hausted, and to stay longer is cruelty to the child, 
if not to the teacher herself, and I am sure that 
most teachers are not in fit condition after school 
hours to administer intelligently and fairly to these 
so-called “trying children.” It would be much bet- 
ter to have the delinqutnt children return after a 
couple of hours’ intermission, or to have them 
come for a period or two on Saturday morning. 
Such a method would not mean an additional 
strain, and would prove very much more effective, 
because, in the first place, the child would be in a 
more receptive state of mind and body for correc- 
tive influences, and in the second place, the teacher 
would be better fit to handle such children. In the 
third place, the moral effect would be much 
greater, because such special disciplinary attend- 
ance would be more readily noticed by home and 
neighbors. This method would not necessarily re- 
quire every teacher to be at school on Saturdays; 
the teachers in turn could easily superintend such 
aclass. The frequent “little” punishments are apt 
to entirely defeat the purpose of punishment, es- 
pecially if these measures become common occur- 
rences. When we punish, let us do it effectively, 
so that it will make a lasting impression, but never 
let punishment put additional strain upon an ex- 
hausted child. 

What is, however, of much greater importance is 
the need of our teachers recognizing the fact that 
if it were not for the unnatural conditions under 
which our children are forced to pay attention, 
many of these ordinary “sins” of the school child 
would never be committed. It is astonishing to 
observe the extraordinary demands which a 
modern school teacher will put upon her pupils. 
There seems to be no knowledge of the fact that 
a child is mainly a physical being, a growing, liv- 
ing, moving, pulsating machine, and not a piece of 
mental putty. I, for my part, prefer to see a 
schoolroom full of children, eager, with their hands 
up in the air, stretching half out of their seats in 
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order to catch the teacher’s eye and permission to 
answer the question which has been put. 1 do not 
like the looks of a room where every child sits 
“straight up,’ and where the slightest twist, the 
smallest impulsive action receives the teacher’s re- 
proving glance, and where even involuntary mis- 
demeanors are cruelly punished. I know of many 
teachers who punish primary children with twenty 
and thirty minutes “after school” for “whispering,” 
“dropping a pencil,’ “wanting to go to the base- 
ment,” “looking around,” “unfolding hands,” etc. 
A room with all children “sitting up still and 
straight” seems, however, our present pedagogical 
ideal, for surely these rooms are in the majority, 
and such teachers seems to be considered good 
disciplinarians! I am the fourth generation of a 
consecutive line of public school teachers, and I am 
glad that I have not outgrown old-fashioned 
methods enough to believe that old-fashioned dis- 
ciplinary methods were less cruel and demoralizing 
than modern methods of “gentle persuasion.” It 
is high time, and I believe the time has come in 
this country, to correct these evils, and to make 
our schoolroom methods conform more closely to 
the physiological needs of our children. On the 
whole, there is a rapidly-growing understanding of 
the physiology and psychology of the child-life, and 
if our teachers will only accept the new doctrines 
which have been so clearly demonstrated by lead- 
ing thinkers, we can easily banish forever all strain 
and over-exhaustion of our children’s mental and 


physical energies. 





TRULY FEMININE. 


A fourteen-year-old girl in our eighth grade was 
out coasting yesterday afternoon. They had a 
spill, and when the doctor finished with her he said 
that three ribs were broken and four cracked. He 
bandaged and jacketed her solidly, and left instruc- 
tions to keep quiet. 

But Mademoiselle worried about her school 
work. This morning, after a bad night, she said 
she wanted to go. Her parents naturally forbade 
even the thought. When her father was in the 
barn she hurried into her things, slipped out the 
side door, ran down a long hill, and up another, 
caught the school team, and rode two miles to 
school. Part of the day she lay on the lounge, but 
during the recitations she was in her seat. 

If she lives she certainly will graduate. 

Monday I visited a teacher who cannot be re- 
elected next fall. Matters stand so that the board 
would like to change at the beginning of the spring 
term. Owing to a confusion at her engagement, the 
board was not sure that she had or had not been en- 
gaged for the whole year. 

“Miss X,” I said, after school, “do you consider 
that you made a contract for the year?” 

“Why, certainly!” (Great surprise.) 

“And you would consider it unjust if you were 
not kept through until June?” 

“Why, certainly I should!” (Greater surprise.) 

Now she meant this, and later,, when I discov- 
ered that she fully intended to resign if she could 
get another place, she did not feel at all that the 
board would consider it unjust or unfair. 
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Teachers, remember the golden rule. 

While I was a teacher I criticised boards for fail- 
ing to be honorable in their dealings respecting 
tenure and contracts. This was a just criticism. 

Now that I am a superintendent I find an atti- 
tude on the part of many teachers equally blame- 
worthy. In the hiring and discharging of teachers 
there is little definite matter in the way of con- 
_ tracts to guide. The law is dubious, tenure is not 
secure. The golden rule is as good to-day as 
ever. County Superintendent. 
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A SPRINGTIME WISH. 
BY ISABEL ECCLESTONE MACKAY. 


Oh, to be a robin 
In the spring! 
When the fleeting days of April 
Are a-wing, 
And the air is sweet with knowing 
Where the hidden buds are growing, 
And the merry winds are going 
Waudering! 


Oh, to be a robin 
With a nest 
Built upon the budding branches— 
Hast or west! 
Just to swing and sway and dangle 
Far from earth and all its tangle, 
Joining in the gay bird jangle 
With a zest! 


Oh, to be a robin— 

Just to sing! 
Not to have the pain of hating 

Anything— 
Just to race the foremost swallow 
Over hill and over hollow— 
And the joy of life to follow 

Through the spring! 

—St. Nicholas. 
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COMPOSITION AND ENGLISH LITERATURE.— (III). 
BY MRS. MARY H. DOWD. 





In the grammar school the aim is to form and 
direct the boy’s taste, and to begin a more formal 
course in written language. Heretofore the lad 
has had only two classifications for all his read- 
ing,—he liked it or he didn’t like it. Now he must 
learn what to like and why, and to grow in appre- 
ciation of it. He must learn to classify it, whether 


poetry or prose, into the broad types of lyric, epic,” 


drama; of narration, description, exposition, argu- 
ment. Up to this time he has read much and rap- 
idly, for his energies have not been diffused over 
many lines, and he has retained without effort. 
Now, as the informative studies increase in num- 
ber and difficulty, he must read less, but more seri- 
ously and thoroughly. Consequently, though a 
half-hour a day be devoted to reading, the books 
will be few; unless under exceptional conditions, 
not more than two a term above the fifth grade. 
These should be the very best, and special atten- 
tion should be given to developing the power of 
interpretation. At every step, the objective point 
should be the meaning of the author, brought out 
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“Why?” 


405 
by establishing sympathy between that author and 
the boy. Hence, since other recitations now fur- 
nish sufficient drill in oral expression, the reading 
time should be a delightful’ intercourse of the 
teacher and the boy with the author: the former, 
by suggestion or query, bringing out the master’s 
meaning; the latter, reading the work over and 
over again, each time viewing it in a different light, 
until its truth and its charm enter into his spirit. 
I know the objection to this;—lack of novelty, 
weariness, disgust. Novelty is the very thing to 
be guarded against. “Unceasing change” is “per- 
petual emptiness.” As for weariness and disgust, 
they will not follow if the teacher plans the reading 
lesson with as much care as the history or the 
geography lesson. Books suitable for grammar 
grades are sources of perennial delight. Such 
fifth and sixth-grade literature as “Alice in Won- 
derland,” “The Water Babies,” “Black Beauty,” 
‘Hans Andersen Stories,” “Hiawatha,” “Robinson 
Crusoe,” “Gulliver’s Travels,” “Lamb’s Tales”; 
such seventh and eighth-grade books as “The Man 
Without a Country,” “Twice-Told Tales,” “Snow 
Bound,” “Miles Standish,” “Evangeline,” “Legend 
of Sleepy Hollow,” “Rip Van Winkle,” “Merchant 
of Venice,” “The Christmas Carol”; such ninth- 
grade works as the “Iliad” and the “Odyssey” im 
translation, “The Vision of Sir Launfal,” ‘and 
others of Lowell’s poems, with a little of Burns, 
and Tennyson, and Browning, and Whittier, 
“Julius Caesar,” “The Tempest,” “The Deserted 
Village,” “Ivanhoe,” “The Lady of the Lake,” 
“Silas Marner,”—such as these should grow 
dearer by close acquaintance. 

The list includes, as you notice, some books usu-- 
ally found farther along in the course, but this boy, 
with his previous training, is ready now to reach 
up to them. Moreover, he is at the age for them, 
and though he may not appreciate them in just the 
same way that his elders do, he is acquiring a 
wholesome taste and absorbing, be sure, more of 
their message than he sometimes gets credit for. 
He should read each book first for the story, en-. 
joying with his mates the adventure, the romance, 
the humor, as the cultivated family enjoy—or used’ 
to enjoy before the reign of individualism and elec- 
tric lights—the story around the evening lamp. 
Then he should go over it again, to discover fresh 
beauty, hidden truth. This second reading taxes. 
the teacher’s skill, reveals her height of apprecia- 
tion. Her part is not to interpret the author, but 
to start thought. “Why does Alan wish the 
stranger to forget the ‘lonely isle’?” “What do 
you know of Roderick before you see him at all?” 
“How do you know it?” “How is Ellen like her 
father?” “Why does Fitz-James risk his life in a 
hand-to-hand fight with Roderick, when he might 
call help?” “Why did not Scott let Roderick 
live?” “Is it right to call Silas a miser?” 
“Why is Snuff, the spaniel, brought into 
the dining-room scene?” “How far is home life 
at the Red House to blame for the Cass boys’ dis- 
sipation?” “What traits in Nancy the womarm 
were forecasted in Nancy the girl?” “What is 
George Eliot’s definition of a lady?” “Does the 
story end as you would like it to end?” “Why is 
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Silas left with one wish ungratified?’ Questions 
that make the boy search the text, that bring out 
«comparisons between the book situations and con- 
ditions in real life,-thus stimulating thought and 
discussion, wil! keep the work from growing stale. 
‘The boy should not be asked to reproduce the 
story. I know’of nothing more deadening to in- 
terest than the verbal murder of a first-class story 
that every one is reading for himself. Once in a 
while, for variety, a part of the period may be 
given to silent reading, followed by an oral or 
written test of power to assimilate thought, but 
not for the mere telling of the story or for drill in 
oral expression. Indeed, all through the literature 
course, the less the so-called American form of 
‘recitation is in evidence, the better. 

The memorizing of poems should be continued 
throughout these grades. The sense of rhythm 
and love of poetry is innate in every soul, but from 
neglect of their cultivation the boy too often 
comes to the high school with the notion that 
poetry is for geniuses to write, for women to read, 
and for men to scorn. Make this boy respect his 
imagination. Show him that it is his most valu- 
able possession, the window through which he sees 
-all the wonders of geography, and history, and sci- 
ence; that it is the chief asset of inventors, scien- 
tists, philanthropists ; that it is the perversion of it 
which makes possible the success of Napoleons of 
finance and their schemes. Convince him that the 
right cultivation of this God-given faculty is no 
‘mean pursuit, and see that he does cultivate it by 
‘the reading and learning of poetry. The teacher 
who leaves poetry out of geography, and history, 
and nature lessons deprives herself of a powerful 
said. “To the Dandelion,” “To a Skylark,” “The 
Angels of Buena Vista,” “Sheridan’s Ride,” 
“Hymn Before Sunrise in the Vale of Cha- 
‘mouni,’—such as these make dry facts live and 
dasting. 

The literature period, as we have said, should be 
a time of free, somewhat leisurely, intercourse. 
‘The composition period, on the contrary, must be 
a time of exact, vigorous application, for then in- 
‘struction is imparted. “Instruction,” says the 
greatest English thinker of his day, “is mainly, or, 
-at least pre-eminently, this,—a discipline in accu- 
tracy of mind. Boys,” he explains, “are always 
more or less inaccurate, and too many, or rather 
the majority, remain boys all their lives.” As 
soon, therefore, as any form has been learned, it 
‘must be practiced. For drill in accuracy, other 
‘studies furnish matter. Nothing is better than the 
statement of a problem and its solution; a defini- 
‘tion; the exact locating of a place; the tracing of 
a commercial route; a brief sketch of some his- 
torical character. Dictation is as necessary here 
-as in grades below. By it the uses of the comma, 
semi-colon, dash may be fixed, and all forms of so- 
-cial and business letters, invitations and replies, re- 
-ceipts, notes, checks, etc. 

In work purely constructive, types and subjects 
should show steady progression. Paragraphing 
should be taught in the fifth grade. So, too, 
should narration,—first. by the copying of brirf 
stories, then by dictation, next by a class story 
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worked out in school, finally by original work. In 
the sixth grade, a simple description, with no at- 
tempt at ornamentation, is possible. Here, too, a 
start may be made at working from an outline. In 
the seventh year, the topic sentence may be devel- 
oped, and exposition and argumentation taught, 
with reviews of the other two forms. This writing 
should all be done in school, the teacher working 
harder than any one else. In the eighth and ninth 
grades, all these forms should be kept in practice, 
and correlated with other studies, particularly 
drawing. If the papers are short, their correction 
should be less of a burden than a pleasure. Bur- 
den or pleasure, to be of any value they must be 
marked for errors, passed back, talked over, re- 
written. 

As to technical grammar, a little of it goes a 
long way. It should not even be mentioned before 
the seventh grade. By that time the boy should 
have been so drilled to correct habits as to speak 
and write grammatically from habit. If, in the last 
three grades, he learns to recognize and construct 
simple, compound, and complex sentences; to as- 
sign phrases and clauses to their right places; to 
name and define the parts of speech; to know and 
to heed the inflections of nouns, pronouns, adjec- 
tives, and adverbs; to manage finite verbs with 
ease,—he has enough grammar for all practical 
purposes. If he leaves school now, he needs no 
more; if he goes to the high school, he will get 
more there. In the grammar school, let him put 
the time now devoted to fine sub-divisions, elabo- 
rate parsing and analysis, upon constructive work 
based on these simple principles, that his own 
written efforts may be free from gross errors. 
You may tell me that this much grammar will not 
satisfy teachers of foreign languages. It is a re- 
cent theory of classical teachers that a boy must be 
an adept in English grammar before he begins 
Latin. Some of the best teachers I have known 
learned all their English grammar through study 
of the Latin. If we thoroughly ground the boy in 
the fundamentals, we need not worry about the 
rest. 

Now, as this ninth-grade lad crosses the 
threshold of the high school, what is the extent of 
his English equipment? He can spell several hun- 
dred ordinary words, and because he has been 
taught to observe words, to note and to master 
their special difficulties, he will learn readily new 
words that come as he progresses. He can set 
forth, in two or three paragraphs, what few ideas 
he has on any subject at this stage of his develop- 
ment directly, logically, grammatically, and with 
fairly correct punctuation—for punctuation is not 
among the exact sciences. He is a good listener. 
He knows so many of the great myths, and fables, 
and legends that a simple allusion offers no diffi- 
culty. He has read a few classics so wisely that he - 
is familiar with their type and their content, so 
sympathetically that he enjoys them as he does 

“ |. the fix’d delights of house and home.” 
And because “no one can dwell, intelligently and 
with pure mind, in the presence of sweetness and 
light without being enriched,” his spirit must have 
been unconsciously, but permanently, enriched. 
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MANUAL TRAINING THAT TRAINS. 


Dr. Lorenzo Dow Harvey, in an article, “Manual 
Training That Trains,” in the March number of 
the Housekeeper, lays down the following items 
as essential to industrial efficiency in the work- 
man :— 


1. Habits of close observation. 


2. <A high ideal as to what constitutes honesty 


in workmanship. 

3. Habits of accuracy in work. 

4. Comprehension of what is good in design as 
related to use in connection with the work in hand, 

5. Knowledge of materials best adapted to dif- 
ferent forms and types of construction. 

6. Knowledge of construction processes in the 
treatment of materials. 

?. Skill in the care of tools and in their use in 
industrial processes. 

8. Knowledge of machine processes and skill in 
using machinery. 

9. Skill in freehand and mechanical drawing. 

$$$ 00-0 


GEOGRAPHY.—(II ) 
BY GRACE CLARK. 
ASIA. 


“I’ve something to read to you from the paper 
this morning, children, about the Canopic.” 

“Why, that’s our boat!” says a voice earnestly. 

“Yes, isn’t that queer? It’s just coming into 
Boston, and we have almost reached Gibraltar. 
We didn’t wait for a regular trip, but are making 
an extra one all by ourselves.” 

The children watched the paper for accounts of 
the arrival of their boat and of her departure the 
following Saturday. We pretended the wireless 
plant was already on our boat, and we could send 
a message to Naples that we were coming. Jose- 
phine says we must spend a few days at Naples 
and try to see Pompeii. So we spend one day 
studying about Pompeii and volcanoes, and even 
imagine a trip to Messina, where she spent three 
months last fall just before the earthquake. She 
was on the sea during the earthquake, and for a 
long time after their return could get no news. 
Finally letters came, and many postal card views 
of the earthquake scenes, and one of the smoking 
crater of Mt. Etna. This constitutes our trip to 
sad Messina by the blue sea water. Back we go 
to Naples to embark for the Isthmus of Suez and 
the Red Sea. We pretend the President’s boat 
comes in as we leave, and we wave to him as we 
pass. One little fellow said solemnly: “If he 
doesn’t come back from Africa, I'll feel bad.” 
“Ves, and so will I,” said the teacher, “but we will 
hope he’ll come back safe and well.” 

We have each a book on Asia, quite a variety, 
most of them quite simple. These the children 
take home, and are allowed to change every two 
days if they wish. As they bring back a book, 
they are asked to tell us something about the story 
or something learned about the country. 

Here is a list of our books: “Stories from 
India,” Mara Pratt; “Little People of Japan,” 
Miller; “Peeps at Many Lands,—Japan,”’ John 
Finnemore; “Two Girls in China,” Mary Krout; 
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“Our Little Chinese Cousin,” Isaac T. Headland; 
Carpenter’s Geography Reader—Asia; “Towards 
the Rising Sun,” Lane; “Child Life in Japan,” 
Mrs. Ayrton; “Our Little Korean Cousin’; 
“Little Journeys to Russia and Siberia”; “Our 
Little Japanese Cousins,” Wade; “Story of 
Russia”; “Story of a Wretched Flea,” a Chinese 
boy. 

Of course there are several copies of some of 
the books. Some days the teacher tells a story, 
and some days a child does the story-telling. 
Sometimes ten children tell a story from their 
books, and we choose the most interesting story 
or decide who told the story the best. Sometimes 
they take the teacher’s story and run away with it. 
THE TEACHER’S STORY WHICH DIDN’T GET 

TOLD. 
A FAMOUS VOLCANQ- 

Once upon a time, over 1,600 years ago, there 
was a dead volcano in a certain country. A hand 
rises; a voice says: “I guess in Italy.” Yes, ~it 
was in Italy. This mountain was cone-shaped, 
as all volcanoes are, but the top was gone, and it 
had been asleep so long that everybody thought it 
was dead. Some one guessed “Vesuvius.” 
“Don’t guess yet, you'll spoil my story!” said the 
teacher, “You'll spoil my story!” The lava had 
cooled, rocks had worn and crumbled with rain, 
and frost and good old Mother Nature had cov- 
ered everything up with green bushes and trees 
and tried to make it pretty, as she always does. 
But the mountain wasn’t dead. What do you 
think happened? “Fire came out.” “It burst.” 
Yes, we call it an eruption. It was an old volcano, 
and it still had a kind of chimney in it, a place 
where steam, and fire, and lava had come out long 
before. It was something like the spout of a tea- 
kettle. The old earth was still hot inside. There 
were cracks between the rocks. Water trickled 
down, and when the water met the hot rocks it 
made ? “Steam.” The steam had to come 
out, and it found the old chimney, and rumbled 
and grumbled about in it. Wells dried up, the 
crack¢ in the earth grew wider, the rumbling grew 
louder. But the people were used to the idea that 
the mountain was dead, and they loved their 
homes. : It was hard to think their loved mountain 
could become a terrible monster, so they stayed 
Hands raised all about the room. “And their 
town got buried.” “I know about that. It was 
Pompeii.” “There’s a frontispiece in Barnes’s 
Reader about that.” 

Out came the Barnes’s Fourth. The story was 
looked up, and proved better than the teacher’s. 
So hers was lost. "Twas like Julia H. Ewing’s 
story of Jackanapes, where in the “Tug of War” 
hymn they always took the last verse away from 
the organist and came out ahead of him. 

Most of the children had read or heard the story, 
and were glad to tell what they knew about it. 
One of the other teachers said there was a boy in 
her room born in this country who gave the best 
description of an eruption she ever heard. His 
mother lived at Naples, and had given him a most 
vivid impression of its living terror. So we bor- 
rowed John to tell us about it; and we looked up 
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pictures of Vesuvius and Naples and its beautiful 

bay in our geographies; and we looked at Jose- 

phine’s picture of Mt. Etna and its “Inferno.” 
And as night came on, and we sailed down the 


a 
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beautiful sea, we saw light from Stromboli, called 
the “Lighthouse of the Mediterranean,” because it 


is always blazing so steadily. So we passed out 


of this terrible earthquake region towards Suez. 
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It is easier to show to a man what his duty is than to 
get on the job yourself.—Apprenticeship Bulletin, 





DENATURED HISTORY. 


A community’s history is in the achievement oi 
its people. National annals are the records of the 
lives of the powerful. Every organization makes 
its impress by personalities. These statements 
are truisms. They are platitudes. They are so 
obvious that to emphasize them is to approach 
banality. 

Let us therefore leave the axioms and observe 
the practice. Study a recitation in history. Of 
the ten topics or paragraphs assigned for a lesson, 
not more than one will be found connected with a 
personality, and not more than one teacher in ten 
will attempt to supply the missing link. Thus we 
have history—the impressions of personalities— 
minus the personalities. The real heart is omitted. 
Vitality is lacking. Inevitably the children find 
the study insufferably dull. The history is de- 
natured. 

What do you, who are not teachers of history, 
know. of it?) What do you remember of all the 
text-books: you have studied? When you think 
about it, you will perceive that your historical 
knowledge is consciously or unconsciously cen- 
tred about characters like Pharoah, Moses, Caesar, 
Alexander, Washington, and Napoleon. Why is 
it that these impressions have remained in your 
memory and that you have forgotten that you, 
also, studied about the council of Nicea, the be- 
ginning of the house of commons, and the expul- 
sion of the Moors from Granada? Why do you 
remember the Punic wars in connection with Han- 
nibal rather than Hannibal as an incident of the 
Punic wars? Why do you know of Napoleon and 
the French Revolution instead of Napoleon as one 
of the characters who appeared after the revolu- 
tion had been begun?. The explanation simply is 
that events naturally (and in spite of unnatural 
presentation) group themselves about dominant 
persons in the memory, and that persons cannot 
be made subordinate to the events without remov- 
ing life from the history of life. 

The logical inference from these deductions is 
that history in text-hbooks and in teaching should 
be centred about the persons who have made it, 


and that the eyents connected with the smaller 


characters should revolve about the larger as the 
satellites about the planets. A class might be 
drilled for a month in dates and dry facts concern- 
ing the formation of the national governments of 
Europe in the ninth century, and then forget it 
immediately, but to once interest the class in the 
life of Charlemagne, with which the other events 
are indissolubly linked, is to impart an understand- 
ing of it which will not be forgotten. 

By the past we judge the future. From the les- 
sons of history we receive inspiration to make his- 
tory. This inspiration comes from inspiring lives 
and achievements, and not from dates and discon- 
nected events. The ideal history is therefore a 
group of great biographies, each of which includes 
many lesser biographies. The history of the 
world can be told in telling the lives of Abraham, 
Moses, Pericles, Caesar, Christ, Mohammed, 
Charlemagne, Alfred, Alexander, William, Wy- 
cliffe, Petrarch, Napoleon, Washington, Bismarck, 
Gladstone, Lincoln, and others whose lives mark 
epochs in the story of the world’s progress. The 
high school student could from an encyclopedia, 
with proper supervision, get an understanding of 
these characters in less time than is given to what 
is known as general history, and he would know 
more and remember it better because he would be 
interested in it and would understand it. 

By this method would be obtained an apprecia- 
tion of the significance of connected history in- 
stead of a mass of indigestible facts. The student 
would get more of the content and less of the form. 
The claim is made that the histories are solid 
digests of data, and that the teacher is supposed to 
inject the human interest. The claim is an un- 
worthy one. Life cannot be injected into the dead. 
Whatever else may be said of existence upon earth, 
it is certainly interesting and always has been, and 
hence the picture of it is no picture at all if the in- 
terest is omitted. In much of our history topics 
follow topics in profusion, and at the end is chaos. 
History that is true to life must combine the 
human interest of a newspaper story with the ac- 
curacy of the most reliable chroniclers. 

bruce Craven, 
Superintendent of Public Schools, Lancaster, S, C, 
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AT THE COURT OF PEACE. 


' BY JANE A. STEWART. 


[Goddess of Peace is seen on a central dais. She is 
dressed in white and wears an olive branch in her hair. 
The representatives of different countries appear before 
her in turn. They are dressed in national costume, and 
they carry the national flag of each country with the 
border of white, which constitutes it a peace flag. If 
necessary, the costuming may be omitted, and the flag, 
or some national insignia only, may be used.] 

Goddess of Peace—’Tis Peace day, and the world 
seems to wear a more mellow hue, as its advent presages 
the coming of that better time when grim-visaged war 
shall be banished forever. And here they come, the na- 
tions of the world who are joining, with more or less, 
but growing enthusiasm, in the movement for peace. 

[Procession of nations is seen. The United States is 
in the lead. Music: “Hail, Columbia.”] 

Goddess of Peace (greeting Columbia)—‘‘Hail, Co- 
lumbia!” In the good times coming men will not shed 
blood for freedom’s cause, but will advance it in a saner 
and more rational way through the arts of peace. All 
honor to Columbia, who has led the movement for peace 
through the century. 

Columbia—I greet you, fair Goddess of Peace! Long 
may you reign over the hearts and heads of men! The 
United States has been in the front rank of the peace 
movement, as you say. We take great pride in that 
fact, and we intend to continue until the world is won for 
peace. Beginning in America early in the nineteenth 
century, the organized movement for peace has assumed 
colossal and effective proportions. To our initiative is 
due the powerful international associations of jurists 
and law-makers in all lands, the numerous congresses, 
and the great mass of publications on the peace ques- 
tion. We will not rest until the great problem of peace 
or war is settled for all time. 

Goddess—God speed you, Columbia! Your nobie 
statesmen, Washingten, Lincoln, Jefferson, Adams, 
Franklin, and Sumner; your educators and philanthro- 
pists, Horace Mann, William Lloyd Garrison, General 
Armstrong, Harriet Beecher Stowe, and Dorothea Dix; 
and many other eminent men and women have been 
fearless and outspoken advocates of peace. To you, 
more than to any other land, is due the credit for the 
progress of peace. 

Great Britain—Great Britain has seconded the move- 
ment for peace whenever it has been possible to do so. 
The formation of the British Peace Society followed 
soon after that of America. Intelligent and serious 
people in Great Britain have taken up the question. We 
are ready to abolish war and all its costly equipment 
just as soon as other nations are. 

Goddess of Feace—Britain knows well the cost of 
war. It has been well said: “Had the revenue lavished 
in a single war been employed in making roads and con- 
ducting canals of navigation and irrigation through the 
country, not a hovel in the highlands of Scotland or 
mountains of Auvergne would have been without a boat 
at its door, a rill of water in every field, and a road to 
its market town.” One and a quarter billion of dollars 
were spent by the British in the South African war 
alone, not to mention the incalculable loss occasioned by 
the sacrifice of 100,000 British lives. 

France—The dove of peace hovers over our great re- 
public of France, which hopes before long to reduce the 
terrible burden imposed by the maintenance of standing 
armies. ‘The advoeates of peace are an influential and 
growing band in France. Their voices are raised in de- 
fence of peace principles at every opportunity. France 
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was among the first countries to submit a case to the in- 
ternational court of arbitration at The Hague. 

Germany—Although we keep up a. big army at tre- 
mendous cost and own many big battleships, Germany 
is in favor of peace. We cannot, however, yet make up 
our minds (and many othér countries, you know, feel 
the same way) to do away with the equipment of war. 
Perhaps, after a while, we may think differently. 

Goddess of Peace—I hope so. What an example it 
would be to other nations of Europe if Germany would 
cast off her heavy and burdensome breastplate of armor 
and join hands with her sister nations under the broad 
banner of peace! The time will come. 

Russia—Russia, though a fighting nation like the rest, 
feels that she has some distinction as an advocate of 
peace. It was the head of our nation who issued the 
call for the first international peace conference at The 
Hague in 1899. That conference was intended to bring 
about just the thing you are talking about—an agree- 
ment among the nations of the world to lay down their 
arms. It did not succeed in doing that, but it has 
paved the way by bringing into existence the most re- 
markable peace enterprise ever established—the inter- 
national court of peace and arbitration. 

Goddess—All honor to Russia, for she took the step 
that led to the establishment of the great world’s court 
of peace, which has been ratified by no less than thirty- 
seven countries. 

Holland—The Netherlands has the honor of being the 
seat of that great international court of peace, which is 
located at the capital of Holland, and is quartered in a 
noble structure known as the Temple of Peace. Hol- 
land will ever maintain its endeaver to bring about 
peace among all nations, 

Italy—The Italian Peace Society, formed at the In- 
ternational Peace Congress held in Milan in 1906, has 
greatly stimulated peace sentiment in Italy. A national 
Italian Peace Bureau has been established, like those in 
other nations, and national peace congresses have been 
instituted. Italy will soon be ready to fly the flag of 
peace. 

Greece—And so will Greece, where the influence of 
peace has been deeply felt. 

Austria—We, too, have our beginnings of the peace 
movement among our statesmen, our educators, and 
thinking people, where all great ideas are nourished. 

Denmark—In Denmark peace is greatly desired. We 
are an industrial and agricultural nation. All the use- 
ful arts suffer, and progress is halted when the war 
spirit rules. The flag of Denmark flies over a peace- 
loving nation. 

Norway—The great Nobel peace prize awarded in 
1906 to President Roosevelt for his splendid work in 
bringing about peace between Japan and Russia is Nor- 
way’s contribution to the splendid cause of peace. 

Goddess—That is a noble gift, twice blessed. 

Japan—The Orient should have a representative at 
the court of peace on Peace Day. Our agreement tothe 
terms imposed on us by the treaty of peace with Rus- 
sia, arranged by President Roosevelt, is the best testi- 
mony we could give to the desire for peace which is 
strong in our borders. Peace among all nations is the 
greatest thing the world could enjoy. 

Spain—We, too, have had enough of war. Conquest 
has caused us to neglect our national life; and we have 
been behind other nations in progress. 


watchword. 
Switzerland—Within my borders (at Berne) are lo- 


cated the great international headquarters of the or- 
ganized peace movement. From this central bureau 
news of the mevement goes out to all the world. Swit- 
zerland stands for peace. 

Goddess—The peace sentiment has been wafted to 


Peace is our. 
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South and Central America, where it has found a fertile 
soil. At the Pan-American Congress, held in Mexico in 
1901 and 1902, all the Central and South American 
states asked for admission to the international court at 
The Hague. Yen of them went further and signed a 
treaty to settle their mutual difficulties by arbitration. 
Chili and Argentina—but here they are themselves to 
tell about it. 


(Chili and Argentina hand in hand.) 


Chili—We have disarmed; and we are the first 
among the countries of the globe to take this wise and 
sensible action. In 1900 we were on the verge of a war 
over our boundary lines, but the noble, timely protest 
of a good bishop kept us from making the great mistake, 
which has caused such woe and sorrow in many lands— 
that of going to war. We agreed to arbitrate our difli- 
culty. The arbitration was most satisfactory. And 
what do you think has been the result? Chili has 
turned her arsenal into a trade school, and has spent on 
good roads ten million dollars received from the sale of 
warships. 

Argentina—It is beautiful. We have agreed forever 
to have this arbitration between us. And to ratify this 
and make it an object lesson to the whole world, as well 
as to ourselves, we erected a great statue of Christ as a 
peace memorial. It is located high on the Cordillera of 
the Andes, 14,450 feet above the sea, and paid for by the 
contributions of the people. The statue had not been 
standing a year when Brazil and Bolivia settled an old 
dispute over the rights to a territory, and a treaty be- 
tween Bolivia and Chili put an end to an old feud. 

Goddess—Peace in the Western Hemisphere has been 
further cemented by the erection of an American palace 
of peace at Washington. In this building rooms are 
provided for each of the twenty-one republics con- 
cerned. And within it will be held an annual Congress 
of North and South American nations, in which the wel- 
fare of each will be discussed, and the good of all and 
good will between all will be greatly furthered. 

Columbia—Much has been told to-day of the great 
progress of peace. We rejoice that America leads, and 
we will keep up the good work till China, Turkey, Mon- 
tenegro, and other nations, now holding aloof, shall join 
us on the glad duy when . 
“The war drum throbs no longer, and the battle flags 

are furled, 
In the parliament of men! the federation of the world.” 


<O>-<0-4>. <B> 
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IDEAL LESSON PLAN. 
BY RICHARD PARK, 
Sullivan, Indiana. 
Preliminary questions. 
Topical outline. 
Developing questions. 
Testing questions. 
. An intelligent summary of the lesson by 
each pupil. 
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HOW TO OPEN A BOOK. 


Lay the book, back downward, ona table or 
smooth surface. Press the front cover down until 
it touches the table, then the back cover, holding 
the leaves in one hand while you open a few of the 
leaves at the back, then at the front, alternately 
pressing them down gently until you reach the 
centre of the volume. This should be done two or 
three times. Never open a book violently, nor 
bend back the covers. It is liable not only co 
break the back, but to loosen the leaves. 
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COLLEGE ENGLISH. 
BY EDITH GILES. 
THE ACTION OF “IWHLI'TH NIGHT.”—(ILL) 

With the opening of the second act, Sebastian’s 
safety is assured to the audience, but not to Viola 
—an important difference in the study of the 
action. Also, it is important to note that in con- 
trast to Viola’s hope of Sebastian’s rescue, he has 
absolutely none of hers. At the same time, our 
expectation is aroused to a pleasant surprise by 
Sebastian’s saying that he is bound for the court of 
Orsino, and this is heightened by Antonio’s an- 
nouncement that he will accompany Sebastian 
thither, even though to do so leads him into the 
teeth of his enemies. After this the play reverts 
to the story of the characters introduced already: 
Lady Olivia sends Malvolio to overtake Viola, the 
duke’s page, with the gift of a ring; Viola sees 
through the artifice at once, but she is too self- 
possessed to betray herself or her surprise to such 
a person as Malvolio. The tangle of the web of 
Fate is in her hands, and in a worse snarl than 
ever. Viola’s long speech sums up the situation at 
this point as it is for all concerned, and we are re- 
minded of the complexity of the different lines of 
action, The Lady Olivia loves Viola, thinking her 
to be what she seems to be—a beautiful and clever 
youth; Viola apprehends the situation perfectly 
and all its significance to herself, to Olivia, and to 
the duke; Viola, on her part, loves the duke, and 
she is no less conscious of all that that signifies, to 
herself, who must conceal her love; to the duke, 
who is wholly unaware of her identity; and to the 
Lady Olivia, to whom such a distraction will be no 
help in furthering the suit of the duke. It is a 
most trying and perplexing position for poor 
Viola, but while she chides her disguise, she does 
not for a moment forget that it makes her char- 
acter, and her words—‘As I am a man’—show 
that she rises to the situation with force and 
capability. At the same time, she does not forget 
who she really is, and it is only when she remem- 
bers that that she feels impotent to act. Still 
something will be done because something must 
be done, and somehow or other she will find out 
the way. 

At this point we are left again for a time in- 
terval, in which events which are not presented to 
us move on. There is a little space for time to 
work toward the untangling of this “too hard 
knot.” 

With the next scene begins the working of the 
underplot, which turns upon Malvolio, and in 
which the stories of the lesser characters, Sir 
Toby, Lady Olivia’s uncle; Sir Andrew Ague- 
cheek, his friend; Malvolio, and Maria, are un- 
folded. The scene opens with such a carouse as 
we may believe to be a common occurrence in 
Lady Olivia’s house, a thing which she in no way 
countenances, but which is sure to be wherever 
there is such a character as Sir Toby. The noise 
reaches such a pitch as to bring in Malvolio, and 
with a climax of exasperation on the parts both 
of the roisterers and of Malvolic begins the plot 
for Malvolio’s confusion. Maria has already 
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planned it, which signifies that there has been 
some previous conversation about it, and a feeling 
that he is unendurable and must in some way be 
suppressed. The message which he brings from 
the Lady Olivia is just the word to bring the thing 
to pass. The message, with the authority of the 
mistress of the house alone, might pass, but, de- 
livered as Malvolio would deliver it, with an as- 
sumption of an authority of his own, is too much, 
and his parting threat of tale-bearing completes 
the offence. As soon as he is gone, the plan is 
proposed: Maria will counterfeit her mistress’s 
handwriting, and drop letters in his way that will 
seem to be love letters. Maria has a double pur- 
pose to serve in her plot: on the one hand, she 
must manage Sir Toby and keep him in bounds in 
some way, for her lady “is much out of quiet”; 
on the other hand, she must bring to pass the dis- 
comfiture of Malvolio. Sir Toby is not dull; the 
humor of the plan appeals to him at once, and one 
purpose of Maria’s is accomplished at the outstart. 
It remains only to go on with the other. 

The scene which follows between Viola and the 
duke (II.,4) is a character scene, coming like 
an interlude in the course of action. It empha- 
sizes the motives that are working in the plot; i. e., 
the duke’s love for Olivia and her refusal of him; 
Viola’s love for the duke, her consciousness and 
his unconsciousness of it. At the same time, it is 
a link scene, connected as a natural consequence 
with Viola’s return from her embassy to Olivia. 
It ends with her being sent on the same errand 
again, and so moves her out into another plane 
of action, for the concurrence of events of which 
she is the centre. As long as she gravitates be- 
tween Olivia’s home and the duke’s, or as long as 
she remains in the presence of the one or of the 
other, there must be some positive interference 
from things outside, to bring in something toward 
the solution of the plot; or else she on whom the 
solution turns must be moved into another plane 
of action. 

Meanwhile the scene has given opportunity for 
the underplot to proceed. Maria has written the 
letter and placed it in the path of Malvolio, and 
has hidden herself, with her two accomplices, to 
see the effect of the joke. After the simple event 
of Malvolio’s picking up the letter, the scene be- 
comes a. character study, showing in the nature of 
the man who is the centre or node of the inter- 
woven plots. This scene reveals much of the pos- 
sibility of future action. The perfect adaptability 
of the plot to the man, and the man to the plot, as 
it appears in the ease with which the trap set for 
him catches him, and the way in which he prom- 
ises himself to carry it out to the letter, brings the 
underplot at once into action. 

One more little point of significance is brought in 
at the end of the scene: Sir Toby is so pleased 
with Maria’s cleverness that he exclaims: “I could 
marry the wench for this device, and ask no other 
dowry with her but such another jest,” and we 
know that in the denouement all of the characters 
must be disposed of in some satisfactory way; 
so Sir Toby’s words suggest a possible outcome 
of the joke besides the tricking of Malvolio. 
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CINCINNATI PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION, 
THE JANUARY MEETING. 


Cincinnati has (1) a school for truants and distinctly 
troublesome boys; (2) a school for old but typical pupils, 
known as retarded, without previous good educational 
advantages and usually from the southern states; (8) a 
school for old foreign-born children, recently arrived 
and fairly-well schooled in their native language, who 
study English almost exclusively, and who are trans- 
ferred to a regular school as soon as they do the work 
of pupils of their age reasonably well; (4) a school for 
children of defective mentality, but not so low intel 
lectually as to be called weak-minded, imbecile, or idi- 
otic. The schools of the first and last character are 
named respectively “special” and “ungraded,” not 
schools for truants and for defectives, as enrollment 
at such schools with offensive names might place an 
indelible stigma on attendants. A transfer to these 
schools is to be considered a privilege, not a punishment 
or a disgrace. In the special and ungraded schools much 
attention is given to manual and physical training, and 
girls (there are no girls in the special school) in addition 
receive instruction in household duties and in work es- 
pecially adapted for females. In the ungraded (known 
in Germany as auxiliary) schools special consideration is 
given to improving the powers of co-ordination, and to 
developing bodily dexterity and practical skill. Ex- 
perienced teachers, possessing the faculty of adapta- 
tion, who wish to qualify themselves for positions in 
ungraded schools are granted leave of absence without 
loss of pay and with expenses paid to attend some 
recognized institution whose chief function is to prepare 
its students to teach the debile. Miss Bmma Kohnky 
has just returned from a course of insiruction in the 
Vineland, N. J., Training school. She addressed the 
Principals’ Association on the work of this institution. 
Cincinnati has a school for the blind, and for many 
years has had and has an oral deaf-mute school, whose 
reputation for excellence is more than state-wide. 

Dr. C. W. Dabney, president of the University of Cin- 
cinnati, addressed the principals on “Training in Schools 
for Co-operation in a Democracy.’ In substance, he 
said the education of the individual is incomplete unless 
it is physical, mental, and moral. As the individuals 
are the living cells which form the political organisms, 
city, county, state, republic, all individuals must be edu- 
cated, otherwise the entire organism suffers. A public 
school system, elementary, secondary, university, like 
Cincinnati’s school system, presents the highest type of 
co-operation. But the local university’s activity ex- 
tends beyond its walls; its influence is seen in the co- 
operation between its department of engineering and the 
factories (this form of co-operation has become world- 
famous), between its department of economics and the 
banking interests as exhibited in the school of com- 
merce and accounts, between its department of sociol- 
ogy and the city’s many philanthropic organizations; its 
influence ought to be extended by co-operation between 
its department of political science and the municipal 
government; and between its department of medicine 
and the board of public health. University co-opera- 
tion with the living world increases its popularity, pre- 
vents the fossilization of its teachers, and trains its stu- 
dents for social service. 

AT THE FEBRUARY MEETING 
Dr. Louis Stricker, member of the Hamilton County 
Blind Relief Commission, stated that of the eighty-two 
blind graduates of the state school only three - were 
working at the trade learned, and he advised that they 
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LATEST FEMALEPHOBIA. 


A principal of a new western normal school is 
reported to have said publicly and emphatically : 
“You can’t get women teachers to be professional. 
You can’t get them to look ahead more than three 
or four years. The schools are practically female 
seminaries, and there seems to be no way of chang- 
ing this condition.” 

We omit to mention the name for two reasons: 
First, he may deny that he said it, and if he said it 
and doesn’t deny it he craves the notoriety which 
we decline to promote. 

Here are facts to which we call attention: Lack 
of professionalism is neither male nor female. For 
every woman whom he will prove to be non-pro- 
fessional I’ll name a man who is non-professional ; 
or, turn it about, and for every man whom he will 
produce and demonstrate his professionalism I will 
name a woman and demonstrate her profes- 
sionalism. It is the cheapest kind of claptrap for a 
man to make such statements, and the man who 
does is absolutely non-professional, as non-profes- 
sional as any woman in the land. There are non- 
professional women, and there are other non-pro- 
fessional men besides this man. 

Secondly, “You cannot get women to look ahead 
more than three or four years.” What idiocy! 
There are men whom you cannot get to look ahead 
more than three or four years, and there are 
women who look ahead professionally for life. 
The last femalephoboist complained that all 
women of thirty would do nothing but look ahead 
for a life in the profession. 
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Third, “The schools are practically female semi- 
naries, and there seems to be no way of changing 
the condition.” What of it? There are female 
seminaries that do as good teaching in science, art, 
literacy, and morals as any male seminary. 

Here is a_ nut for Principal to 
crack. The returns show,—and they are 
returns that you cannot go _ behind,—that 
in elementary and rural schools the states 
with the largest proportion of women stand 
the highest in scholarship, in average wealth, in in- 
dustrial wage, and in literacy. Again, in any state, 
barring counties with large cities, the counties in 
the states that have the largest percentage of 
women teachers are the counties that stand highest 
in scholarship, in per capita wealth, in industrial 
wage, and in literacy. 

Up to date no man has presented one solitary 
fact to prove that in any wise the increase of women 
teachers has lowered the intellectual, social, or 
moral tone of the schools, and there are a lot of 
facts on the other side. Now, gentlemen, in the 


language of the street, show up or shut up. 
‘ 8 Ore 0 


THE CHICAGO SITUATION. 


I have been trying in vain to fathom the new 
Chicago situation. Who is to be superintendent? 
Frankly, I have no suspicion. The more I try to 
find out, the less I know. Before this gets into 
type a successor to Mr. Cooley may be elected. If 
so, I am fooled completely, which will be no sur- 
prise. 

Apparently there is no active candidate except 
among the Chicago school people, and it does not 
look as though any one of them can be elected, and 
yet one of them may be before this feels the pres- 
sure of the press. 

Superintendent C. G. Pearse of Milwaukee is the 
most talked of of any one, partly because all others 
fear him. He appears not to have winked even. 
Superintendent W. H. Elson of Cleveland is also 
spoken of by many as a “sure thing,” but he laughs 
at the suggestion. Hon. L. D. Harvey of Me- 
nomomie was boomed, but he spoke promptly and 
emphatically, saying that it had no attraction for 
him. There was a lively movement for F. B. Dyer 
of Cincinnati, but he says he is entirely satisfied 
where he is. Several of the leading principals in- 
sist that C. N. Kendall of Indianapolis alone fills the 
bill. W.M. Davidson of Omaha also has some 
ardent champions among the principals. J. F. 
Keating of Pueblo has some insistent friends near 
the throne, and then I am tipped off that when the 
vote is taken Profesor Ira W. Howerth 
of Chicago University will be the winner. If any- 
body knows what will happen, I am fooled. 
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INDIANA LEADS THEM ALL. 


There were more than six thousand teachers in 
Indianapolis on April 2. The association of the 
North and of the South held meetings in the city. 
Teachers registered in their own association, but 
the tickets admitted to both meetings. It is the first 
time, outside of the N. E. A., that 6,000 teachers 
have paid a membership fee in one city at the same 
time. 
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PADDING THE ENROLLMENT. 


One of-the most annoying of the petty educa- 
tional crimes of the day is the padding of the en- 
rollment of children of school age. ‘there are 
many cities in which the enumeration of pupils of 
school age is much larger than tie number in the 
schools. It is often more than twice as large. 
There is one city that reports 28,709 children be- 
tween six and sixteen years, while the total en- 
rollment in the schools, including all the coming 
and going through change of residence, is but 
11,354 for the entire year, or an attendance of less 
than 40 per cent. of the enrollment. 

This is the kind of stuff out of which weak or 
wicked educational statisticians make horrible ex- 
amples. There is no such situation in any city in 
the United States. The crime is a complex one, 
into which three elements enter. The enumerator 
is paid so much per name, and it is a profitable in- 
vestment to invent names and addresses. Of 
course he would not dare do this unless there were 
influential citizens who wished it done. In most 
states there is state aid apportioned according to 
the number of children enrolled. Several cities 
have been known to pad the enrollment for the 
purpose of getting a big slice of the state money. 
In one city an honest man did the enrolling one 
year, and three days before the time limit he 
brought in his report, which had less than half as 
many names as were enrolled the previous year. 
He was immediately dismissed, and another 
enumerator appointed; and in three days, with the 
assistance of rapid writers in his office, he enrolled, 
without calling at a house, as many more names as 
the other man had found in many weeks. A study 
of the new names added was fascinating because of 
the ingenuity displayed. There was nota great 
variety of new surnames, but there was great in- 
genuity in placing initials before these names. In 
some cities the padding has no other purpose to 
serve than to base claims of the great growth of the 
city because of increased enrollment. The time 
has come for heroic, treatment all along the line. 
Padding the enrollment should cease everywhere, 
and when it does not cease there should be expo- 
sure and prosecution. 
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- SHAMEFUL WESLEYAN. 

Wesleyan University has deliberately excluded 
women after thirty-six years of an open-door-to- 
women policy, and this is a Methodist institution. 
The shamefulness of this is much greater than ap- 
pears upon the surface. It is nota question of de- 
grading women, but of degraded men, if a tenth 
part of the undenied charges are true. There may 
have been some gentlemen in attendance at Wes- 
leyan in recent years, but if so it has not come to 
the knowledge of the public. Women have been 
socially ostracized, have been excluded from class 
meetings and class exercises to which they had an 
equal right; they were not admitted to societies or 
alumni associations; their dormitory was daubed 
with paint at night after class banquets, and in all 
possible ways the women were given to understand 
that they were unwelcome. Nine years ago the 
trustees made a concession to the ungentlemanly 
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students by passing a resolution limiting the 
women to 20 per cent. of the total number of stu- 
dents, and since then if they could get the name of 
any prospective female student, they would write 
her a letter warning her of the sort of welcome she 
would receive. And now the trustees have de- 
liberately voted that ungentlemanly men are 
preferable to ladylike women. If there is anything 
to match this in shamefulness we would like to 
know where it is to be found. If there is any con- 
ceivable excuse for a Christian institution’s sur- 
render to such an element the public should know 
it. 
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IN COLORADO. 


State Superintendent Katherine Cook of Colo- 
rado has already won her place with both legisla- 
tors and educators. -Mrs. Cook has been playing 
in great luck with educational legislation, and indi- 
cations are that most of her bills,—and they are 
many,—will go through. The Anti-Fraternity bill is 
in doubt, but the Pension bill is in a fair way to 
succeed. Mrs. Cook is also making an excellent 
impression on the platform. She is responding to 
all professional calls, and makes admirable ad- 


dresses. 
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THE SAGE FOUNDATION. 


Mrs. Russell Sage appears to have wisdom above 
other rich men and women in the use of her great 
wealth. Two years ago she set apart $10,000,000, 
the income to.be used in studying the conditions of 
life throughout the country. The one distinguish- 
ing feature of the work of the Sage Foundation is 
that it is sympathetic. 

Practically everything else done in _ this 
country by the living and by the _ repre- 
sentatives of the dead is to _ find. out 
only what is wrong, then put the wrong 
found under a microscope, then let the imagi- 
nation loose on what is made to appear under the 
microscope. This has been the notion for about 
five years, 

Now for the first time, in these latter days, there 
are real experts employed with limitless means to 
learn the conditions as they are and not as a novel- 
ist’s sensational imagination can make them ap- 
pear after he has magnified them to the limit. All 
praise for the Sage Foundation. 
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A DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 


The Cincinnati educators have a habit of doing 
things, and the habit is growing on them rapidly. 
They have a larger percentage of initiative than is 
usual among schoolmasters. The latest activity is 
a movement looking to the making of a depart- 
ment of education. Every teachers’ organization, 
woman’s clubs, and other associations of the city 
have joined in the movement. They hope to ac- 
complish something this time because, through 
Taft, Longworth, Goebel & Co., pet Cincinnatians, 
they have an influence wholly unusual. Educators 
throughout the Union will say “Amen” to this 
effort, however slight may be the faith of some of 
them, 
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DR. SCHAEFFER’S FIFTH. 


For the fifth time, Nathan C. Schaeffer 
has been appointed state superintendent for 
a four-years’ term, and four of these ap- 
pointments have been by a _ governor of 
the opposite party, and Pennsylvania is sup- 
posed to be politically warm. This simply 
means that Dr. Schaeffer is a great educator, and 
that he votes and minds his own business in poli- 
tics. Few men in the United States have had a 
term of twenty years, as he will have. Indeed, I 
recall no man in office who has had sixteen years 
unless it be State Superintendent Charles D. Hine 
of Connecticut, who must have had a longer term. 


Harmon of Montana is also a man of long service, 


as is Nelson of Utah. It means much to the cause 
of education to have states form the habit of re- 
electing the state educational leader, notably in a 
great state like Pennsylvania. Dr. Schaeffer is as 
eminent in qualification and in achievement as he 
is in length of, service. 
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THE DETROIT EXCITEMENT. 


Detroit was the limelight election this year. On 
April 6 the school board election eclipsed all others. 
The women appear to have voted more generally 
than in any other city east of the suffrage states. 
Detroit has had frequent attaeks on the schools, 
but so far as we recall this is the first triumph 
credited to the outs, and this seems to have 
been due to the women. Apparently, it was a 
clean sweep for the outs. The effect on the board’s 
organization is not certain, but the ultimate effect 
tan scarcely be in doubt. The school work has 
been among the best in the country and there is no 
liability of this being disturbed. The campaign 
seems not to have been waged on the quality of the 
school work, but on school board management. 
Of this we are in no position to judge, historically 
or prophetically. 
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RULE TO PREVENT KIDNAPPING. 


Stirred by the recent Whitla kidnapping episode, 
Trustee Urion of the Chicago board of education 
offered a resolution looking to the further protec- 
tion of school children. It was as follows :— 

“Whereas, abductions of school children during 
the hours when in attendance at the public schools 
have occurred; and 

“Whereas, such abductions have been made pos- 
sible by the recognition of forged letters or oral 
misrepresentations ; now, therefore be it 

“Resolved, that the teachers of the Chicago pub- 
lic schools be, and they are hereby instructed, in 
no instance to recognize written or oral requests 
for the release or dismissal of any child, but upon 
stich request shall immediately refer the same to 
the principal, or in his absence the principal’s as- 
sistant, who shall, before excusing such child, 
verify, either by telephone or messenger, the 
authenticity of the written or oral request, as hav- 
ing come from some one in authority either as 
parent or guardian.” 

The resolution was passed unanimously, with no 
argument, 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


The seventy-ninth annual convention of the A. I. 
I. will be held at Castine, Me., on Penobscot Bay, 
July 6, 7, and 8, with President H.C. Morrison, 
state superintendent of New Hampshire, in charge 
of the program. The location is one of the most 
charming on the New England coast, and the local 
expense to the members will be slight, so that so 
far as an outing is concerned there is nothing left 
to be desired, but the special attraction will be the 
program, which will be varied, bright, practical, and 
inspirational. A great effort is to be made to affili- 
ate all New England educational associations. 
The new men, the younger men are grappling with 
the problems involved, and they propose to start 
the A. I. I. on a new mission in a new field of use- 
fulness. 
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COTTON TO LA CROSSE. 


Hon. Fassett A. Cotton, who has just retired 
from the state superintendency of Indiana, has al- 
ready entered upon his new life as president of the 
new state normal school at La Crosse, Wis. Mr. 
Cotton was in demand. Several excellent offers 
came to him as soon as he announced his purpose 
not to seek another re-election. Not only do we 
rejoice in this for his sake, but as much, at least, 
because of what it signifies. The time was, and not 
long ago, that the assumption was that a school- 
master out of a job was liable to stay out. ‘This 
was peculiarly true of men in administrative posi- 
tions. Mr. Cooley’s promotion, Mr. McTirnan’s 
opportunity close upon his defeat for state superin- 
tendent of Indiana, and this great opportunity that 
came to Mr. Cotton all look in the same direc- 
tion,—no one is more in demand to-day than a suc- 
cessful school man in any field. 
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Would you rather be Charles W. Eliot without 
a fortune or John D. Rockefeller, the richest man 
in the world? Would you rather be Edward 
Southworth, fifty years a noble and efficient gram- 
mar school principal, with thousands of men and 
women better and more prosperous because of his 
influence or Mr. Rockefeller? There can be but 
one answer to either question! 

State Superintendent Bishop of Nebraska is 
making an admirable record by his legislative edu- 
cational achievements thus far in his first year. 
He has lost no public school measure so far, and 
there are many of them. 

Joseph Lee, Boston’s new school board mem- 
ber, thinks the first three years of school life 
should be out of doors when possible. He will 
have some experiments made in this line. 

State Superintendent Luther L. Wright of 
Michigan was re-elected on April 5 by about 75,000 
plurality. 

Chicago voted a great municipal tuberculosis 
sanitarium by an overwhelming majority. 

It is hot enough in Old Princeton, theologically, 
to suit the most orthodox. 

The best element won in the great Chicago 
municipal election on April 6, 
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Explanation. 
(1) Well 6. Hemlock 12. Sassafras 8. Hydrangea 
-°” Flag-pole 7. Dogwood 13. Red-bud 19. Barberre 
2. White Oak 8. Walnut 14. Deciduous Holly 20. Wild Currant 
3. mee Maple 9. Ash 15. Sil ood 21. Hardhack 
4. Tulip Tree 10. Hickory 16. Benzoin 22. Indian Currant 
5. Spruce 11. Chestnut 17. Hazel 


‘‘A’’ and “B’’ represent spaces to be used by the children for planting individual gardens. 
——From “Kentucky Arbor Day Bulletin.” Used through courtesy of State Superintendent 


J. G. Crabbe, Kentucky. 








CINCINNATI PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION, 


(Continued from page 411.) 
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be tanght trades more lucrative than broom-making. 
He said that fifty-eight per cent. of blindness is pre- 
ventable, caused by improper care at childbirth. 

Principal O. P. Voorhes made a plea for a secretary- 
ship of education in the President’s cabinet. In part he 
said: “The apparent head of our system is the United 
States Commissioner, whose function is not even second- 
rate, having neither authority nor influence through the 
nation. This would seem to place the question of edu- 
cation on a very low status, as compared with other na- 
tional affairs. The question is not a new one, having 
been discussed for many years by the educational forces 
of the country, especially the National Education Asso- 
ciation. This movement would have a very strong ten- 
dency to elevate the profession of teaching to a stand- 
ard with other professions.” 

President Aiken stated that the education of white 
children in the territories is under the supervision of the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and that some of the 
school officials in our colonial possessions report to the 
department of war and some to the department of the 
navy. 


Principal Braun then presented the following resolu- 
tions, which were adopted with but one dissenting 
vote:— 

Resolved, that in view of the recognized growing im- 
portance of education, its influence on the formation of 
personal and civic character, the increasing dependence 
of the industries upon the school, the various phases of 
the child problem, and of the known effect of education 
on the promotion of the general welfare, we hereby 
memorialize Congress to raise the bureau of education 
to the rank and dignity of a department. 

That we hereby request teachers, educational associa- 
tions, and other organizations interested in the welfare 
of the child, here and elsewhere, to give their hearty 
support to this movement, to interest their Congressional 
representatives in the proposed establishment of this 
new secretaryship in the President’s cabinet, to name a 
delegate (or delegates) to represent them on the general 
committee appointed by the Cincinnati Principals’ Asso- 
ciation. 

That we hereby request our local representatives in 
Congress, the Hon. Nicholas Longworth and the Hon. 
Herman P. Goebel, the Hon. Senator Charles W. F. 
Dick, and the Hon, Senator Theodore EB. Burton, to pro- 
mote the creation of a department of education. 

A committee consisting of O. P. Voorhes, chairman; 
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H. H. Raschig, J. P. Cummins, H. H. Fick, George F. 
Braun, committee secretary, and Walter H. Aiken was 
appointed to promote the purposes of the resolutions. 
The resolutions were adopted unanimously March 13 
by the Cincinnati Schoolmasters’ Club, having a mem- 
bership of 195; by the Cincinnati Teachers’ Club, a 
membership of 555, and by the Cincinnati Women 
Teachers’ Club, a membership of 286. 
G. F. Braun. 
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MISSOURI ADVANCES. 


The present legislature of. Missouri has just passed a 
a law giving every county in the state county school 
supervision. The pedagogs are rejoicing exceedingly, 
and the children are crying with gladness because the 
legislature and Governor H. 8. Hadley have by this law 
advanced Missouri at least fifty years in educational 
prosperity. The people of Missouri love and honor their 
governor, Herbert Spencer Hadley. 

Yours for better schools, 
William H. Lynch. 
Cabool, Mo. 
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INDIANS AT DENVER. 


The National Association of Teachers of the Indian 
will hold one of its conventions in Denver during the 
meeting of the National Education Association, July 
5 to 9, in order that these missionaries to the red man, 
who spend so much of their time in isolated portions of 
the country, may come in contact with their fellow as- 
sociates in educational work. Among the noted educa- 





' tors who will address this Indian Congress will be Dr. 


Nicholas Murray Butler, president of Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York city; Dr. Charles Bartlett Dyke, head 
master in State Preparatory’ school, Boulder, 


Colo.; Hon. J. H. Phillips, superintendent of city 


schools, Birmingham, Ala.; Hon. Frank Pierce, first 
assistant secretary of the interior, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Hon. R. G. Valentine, assistant com- 
missioner of Indian affairs, Washington, D. C.; Dr. Z. X. 
Snyder, president State Normal school, Greeley, Colo.; 
Hon. John D. Benedict, superintendent of schools for 
five civilized tribes of Indians, Muskogee, Okla.; and it 
is expected that the Hon. Elmer Ellsworth Brown, com- 
missioner of education, will also address the meeting. 

A unique feature of this convention will be the por- 
trayal of the “old” and the “new” life of the Indian. 
To contrast the old-time camp-life and the modern school 
life of the younger generation, the Indian fathers and 
mothers, who will come to Denver to visit their chil- 
dren, will live in their tepees and cook their camp-fire 
meals, while their educated children will prepare the 
customary meals of the average American family. 

Exhibits of rug-making, basket-weaving, pottery, sil- 
verware, etc., will show that the native arts and crafts 
are not being neglected in the education of the child, 
and that whatever is of value in the old customs of the 
Indians is being preserved. 

Classes of little Indian children will be brought to 
Denver from several government schools, and teachers 
who have made a study of the most practical methods 
to be used in Indian education will demonstrate how to 
teach our red brother to become an independent, self- 
supporting citizen. 


a 


H. R. W., Massachusetts: I think it would be a 
good investment for every board of education to 
provide the Journal of Education for all teachers to 
read. 
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STUDY OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED. 


The Neurological Institute in Frankfurt-on-Main has 
arranged a course in the problems concerning feeble- 
minded and psychopathic children. This is to be given 
in June, 1909. Scientific research, clinics, psychology, 
education and methods, and forensic questions will be 
the subjects of lectures and courses by specialists. The 
course is intended for those who are professionally en- 
gaged in this work, or who wish to prepare themselves. 
for it. It aims to offer a basis for extended work, a sur- 
vey of the whole affair and its practical management. 
Accordingly the chief emphasis will be laid on practical 
presentations and demonstrations (anatomical, peda- 
gogical, presentation of patients and experimental dem- 
onstrations). As far as possible all sides of the subject 
and their bearing on other branches of knowledge shalk 
be considered. The following courses and demonstra- 
tions are planned: Normal and pathological anatomy of 
the juvenile brain; child psychology; psychopathology 
of youth; instruction of the feeble-minded; methods of 
teaching; organization; hand-training; institutional af- 
fairs and care for the inmates; clinic for feeble-minded 
children; care and education in institutions and foren- 
sic psychiatry; juvenile courts; social care; speech thera- 
peutics (articulation); hygiene; care for the deaf-dumb, 
the blind, and cripples. 

A series of schools for feeble-minded, institutions, 
clinics, and scientific institutes will be visited. 

Rector A. Henze, 
Wiesenhuttenschule, 
Frankfurt. 
—__—__—_—-0- © -0-@-0-@-0-— ——___- —__ 
THE MARKING SYSTEM.—(IL.) 


Editor of the Journal of Education: Following are my 
own answers to questions propounded under the above 
caption in your issue of February 11:— 

I. In place of our present conception that education 
means “the assimilation of knowledge,” we must adopt 
the conception that education shall mean “the acquisition 
of experience.” Then any marking system whatever 
will no longer be possible. 

II. With this, new conception our three educational} 
principles now employed—approbation, emulation, imi- 
tation—will likewise become impossible. In place of 
them must be employed the sharing of initiative and the 
sharing of responsibility. 

III. So far as these two new principles are em- 
ployed the teacher of necessity ceases to act as censor; 
becoming, instead, a co-worker, doing everything that the 
child does, at the same time, under the same conditions, 
on equal terms. 

IV. Whatever other powers may prove possible of 
development under this new relationship of teacher and 
scholar being co-workers, from the first we shall begin 
to develop the child’s value-sense, together with two. 
functions closely allied to it, the language-sense and the 
number-sense; all three of which must be held in abey- 
ance under the influence of any marking system. 

Vv. Because of the new relation of co-working, be- 
eause of his sharing initiative and responsibility, the 
youth will develop early the desire and the ability to 
stand on his own feet. At least two or three years be- 
fore he is out of his teens he will have become inde- 
pendent of existing educational institutions. 

VI. Now as to the bearing of all this on the problem. 
of industrial education. From the moment the teacher 
begins to be co-worker his own value-sense is to un- 
dergo development as well as the child’s. This will lead 
him to attach very different values to all educational 
ideals, processes, and results from those he attaches to 
them at present. Many he will discard altogether. 
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What is retained he will find can be taught more quickly 
than now. This leaves much spare time. Already we 
are beginning to find out the close relationship between 
mental development and the exercise of the small 
muscles that stand for skill. ; 

To fill in the spare time, tools—using the term in its 
widest sense—must become an essential part of the 
every-day educational work. Under the influence of the 
resulting mental and physical energy the youth will 
early become desirous and capable of choosing some line 
of industrial pursuit for his life work. By the time he 
is eighteen he will be able to take his place as an inde- 
pendent economic unit. 

William D. Mackintosh. 


oe 
2x 2=5? 


I have been much interested in a question, repeatedly 
propounded of late, in your columns, why does 2 times 2 
=5? On tracing the question back to learn what 
started it, I have not been able to find a starting point. 
The question is not “Is the equation true?” but “Why is 
such the case?” If the writer should ask “What is the 
fallacy in the process?” we all could understand him. I 
for one would like to see in your columns the reproduc- 
tion of the original mathematical process (if there was 
one) that proved 2 X 2 to equal 5. It is easy to prove 
by legitimate reasoning that any conceivable number is 
equal to twice itself. . 

Thus let x=y=—1,000 
Multiply by y: xy —y2 
Deduct x2: xy — x2= y2— x2 
Divide by y—x:x>y+t+x 
1,000 = 2,000 
One would not ask why 1=2, but what is the fallacy? 

But I protest against the assumption contained in one 
of the articles, that the minus sign before a number 
means that that number is so much less than nothing. 
If we have these two terms, 3+ 2 and 3— 2, the last 
2 means the same as the first 2, a real something. If 
we have 3 apples plus 2 apples, the 2 apples are to be 
added to the 3, making 5 in all. In the other case 2 real 
apples are to be deducted from the 3, leaving 1. 

J. D. S. 








Gastonville, Pa. 
March 8, 1909. 

Dear Editor: The article in the Journal of March 4 by 
N. H. Martin in answer to mine of January 14 surprises 
me. He says that he fears that I do not fully compre- 
hend the meaning and use of books in the hands of pu- 
pils, and that ! should infuse into my teaching a grain 
of reason and common sense. He then goes on to give 
as original a few devices for teaching geography that 
have been in use from time immemorial. I have been 
using all his little devices myself for years. I have 
been on the committee to help examine pupils for county 
diploma for five years in succession; and I know a lit- 
tle about the kind of work that the average pupil who is 
supposed to have completed the common school course 
can do. Practically all of what I have seen has been 
wretched, and I know from my own experience that the 
reason for this is the waste of time on the part of the 
pupil due to the fact that most of the books are so dry 
and uninteresting that it takes almost superhuman ef- 
fort for the teacher to get the work to the pupils in 
suitable form. 

It seems to me that we have heard often enough that 
the teacher should be interesting. Most of us know it 
by this time; and a few remarks occasionally, by way of 
variety, in regard to the same quality in text-books are 


not out of the way. Text-books, though, in many quar- 
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ters are worshiped to such an extent that it is consid- 
ered almost blasphemy for one to criticise them. 


Yours respectfully, 
R. M. Patterson. 
0-4 -0-@-0-o-0- 
BOOK TABLE. 

THE APPLETON ARITHMETICS. By J. W. A. 
Young, Ph. D., University of Chicago, and Lambert 
L. Jackson, Ph. D., State Normal school, Brockport, 
N. Y. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Grammar 
school book. Cloth. Illustrated. 440 pp. 

Here is a really attractive arithmetic, with everything 
desirable presented in a bright, ingenious, mas- 
terful way. It covers the four years of work usually 
taught in the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grades. 
It is for the pupils’ use. Important definitions, princi- 
ples, and processes are introduced inductively by means 
of a series of questions and illustrations labeled “Pre- 
paratory.” A natural and easy approach to the subject 
is provided for the pupil, without placing hard and fast 
limitations on the teacher’s method. In addition to giv- 
ing proper attention to the culture value peculiar to the 
exact reasoning of school mathematics, the authors fully 
recognize the utility of arithmetic. The problem mate- 
rial is drawn from the pupil’s experience. School sub- 
jects like manual training, domestic art, geography, na- 
ture study, and drawing furnish many problems; and 
the everyday occupations and industries of the average 
community are made to contribute their share of appli- 
cations. The larger interests of the community, such as 
production, transportation, and government are not neg- 
lected as sources for problems of interest and value. 





BEGINNERS’ BOTANY. By L. H. Bailey of Cornell 
University. New York: The Macmillan - Company. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 208 pp. Price, 60 cents, net. 

Dr. Liberty H. Bailey oecupies a position in the educa- 
tional world as a popular and scientific writer on plants 
such as no other man since Asa Gray has occupied. He 
is adequately equipped in science, pedagogy, and litera- 
ture to do the best work in the preparation of a scien- 
tific school book in botany, and he has taken the time 
to do the best he can in this direction. His theory is 
that in all teaching of plants and animals to beginners, 
the plants themselves and the animals themselves 
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Reader 


BY JOHN W. DAVIS 
District Superintendent of Schools, New York City 


and FANNY JULIEN 


First-year Teacher, Public School 8, The Bronx, 
New York City 


.s 
This Reader is unique in plan and content. The 
finger plays and games of the kindergarten are 
made the basis of exceptionally interesting readin 
lessons for beginners. Action lessons, dramatize 
stories, rote songs, vocabulary building, nature 
lessons, and gems of children’s literature make a 
combination of resources not before so aptly pre- 
sented. Short lines, clear type, charming iilustra- 
tions, and substantial binding are worthy of note. 
The Teacher’s Edition gives in immediate connec- 
tion with each lesson the phonic basis and drill 
together with the method by which the desired re- 
sults may be secured. 
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ces made the theme, rather than any amount of 
defini and of mere study in books. The book will 
‘be very useful in guiding the way, in arranging the sub- 
jects systematically, and in explaining obscure points; 
the pupil does not know the living and growing 

he has Completed his course in botany, he 
not acquired very much that is worth the while. It 
ell to acquaint the beginner at first with the main 
tures of the entire plant rather than with details of 
parts. He should at once form a mental picture of 
‘what the plant is, and what are some of its broader 
adaptations to the life that it leads. In this book, the 


A 


ror. Another very important consideration is to adapt 
the statement of any fact to the understanding of a be- 
ginner. Even the use of technical forms of expression 
would probably not go far enough to satisfy the trained 
physicist. It is impossible ever to state the last thing 
about any proposition. All knowledge is relative. What 
is very elementary to one mind may be very technical 
and advanced to another. It is neither necessary nor 
desirable to safeguard statements to the beginner by 
such qualifications as will make them satisfactory to 
the critical expert in science. The teacher must under- 
stand that while accuracy is always essential, the de- 
gree of statement is equally important when teaching 
beginners. The value of biology study lies in the work 
with the actual objects. The present tendency in sec- 
ondary education is away from the formal technical 
completion of separate subjects and toward the devel- 
oping of a workable training in the activities that relate 
the pupil to his own life. In the natural science field 
the tendency is to attach less importance to botany and 
zoology and physiology as such, and to lay greater stress 
on the processes and adaptations of life as expressed in 
plants and animals and men. This tendency is a revolt 
against the laboratory method and research method of 
the college as it has been impressed into the common 
schools, for it is not uncommon for the pupil to study 
botany without really knowing plants, or physiology 
without knowing himself. Education that is not appli- 
cable, that does not put the pupil into touch with the 
living knowledge and the affairs of his time, may be of 

less educative value than the learning of a _ trade in a 

shop. We are beginning to learn that the ideals and the 

abilities should be developed out of the common sur- 
roundings and affairs of life rather than imposed on the 
pupil as a matter of abstract, unrelated theory. 

THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES OF THE 
WORLD. From Marathon to Waterloo. By Sir Ed- 
ward Creasy, M. A. New edition, to which are added 
Quebec, Yorktown, Vicksburg, Gettysburg. Sedan, 
Manila Bay, Santiago, Tsu-Shima (The Sea of Japan). 
New York: Harper & Brothers. With maps. Cloth. 
515 pp. Price, $1.25. 

This book contains the complete text of Sir Edward 
Creasy’s “Fifteen Decisive Battles,’ the famous work 
which first appeared in 1851; and to this eight battles 
have been added, six of which have been fought since 
Waterloo, which was the last of Creasy’s fifteen. The 
eight battles added in this new edition have decided the 
English conquest of this continent, the successful close 
of the American struggle for independence, the preser- 
vation of the American Union, the rank of a unified 
German empire, the new responsibilities of the United 
States as a Pacific power, the expulsion of Spain from 
the Western hemisphere, and the rise of Japan to rank 
as a great power. These battles are described by dis- 
tinguished historians and are accompanied by full 
chronological lists of important events. While we are 
not over enthusiastic about battles, we are entirely sure 
that if one is to read of them he should read classic ac- 
counts than which none are better than these. It 
Should also be ever kept in mind that there is a world- 
wide difference between the senseless writing up of all 
the battles of a war just because there was fighting, and 
the writing of a critical battle in which the bloodshed is 
overshadowed by the mighty consequences. Here one 
gets the triumph in all its glory. 


THE STORY READERS’ PRIMER. By Mary Lang- 
don White. Illustrated by Ruth Mary Hallock. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: World Book Company. 
Cloth. 

This is as beautiful and charming a primer as has 
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been made. It is the choicest little book for children; 
everything is for the delight of little boys and girls. We 
have tested it on two little fellows, who think it is the 
best ever. It is not only attractive, but it is a Primer 
built upon ideas and with ideals. There are 330 simple 
words such as the little people use themselves in their 
childish talk. The child’s interest is awakened at the 
first and is sustained to the close. There is positive ad- 
vance from page to page, the development keeping pace 
with that of the child. 


THE ENGLISH GRAMMAR SCHOOLS TO 1660, 
THEIR CURRICULUM AND PRACTICE. By Fos- 
ter Watson, University of Wales. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. Cloth. 550 pp. Price, $2.00. 

Here is a treasure such as one rarely comes upon even 
in this day of many books. It is a masterly treatment, 
historically and scholastically, of the two hundred years 
of the English grammar school prior to 1660; that is to 
say, from the invention of printing up to the time when 
we have been accustomed to think of English schools as 
having practically had their beginning. Beside the cu- 
riosity of the antiquity, there is an entirely new view of 
the history of education. Hitherto we have studied, 
primarily, the theories of educational reformers as to 
what ought to be taught and how methods of teaching 
have improved because of these theories.« Here we are 
dealing with the real thing, and for the first time. Here 
we are studying the schools themselves, the practices in 
the schools, their curricula, the differentiated supjects of 
instruction. Here for the first time we come face to 
face with a direct and definite study of old English edu- 
cational documents and the text-books really in use in 
those days. When we recall the fact that there are no 
reprints of those early documents and texts we appre- 
ciate the luxury of having such an account of them as 
is here given. Here alone can the student go for this 
material, and it is refreshing to have such a new treat- 
ment of the history of education. 


THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITER- 
ATURE. Edited by A. W. Ward, Litt D., master of 
Peterhouse, and A. R. Waller, M. A., Peterhouse. 
Volume III., Renascence and Reformation. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth. 660 pp. (64%x10.) 
Price, $2.50, net. 

This third volume of this matchless treatment of Enx- 
lish literature treats of a popular period, and chapter 
XIX. is of greater interest educationally than any other 
of the volumes, dealing as it does with English univer- 
sities, schools, and scholarship, all of which are pre- 
sented in an attractive way. Nowhere else in so brief 
a space are history and education, following the reign of 
Henry VIIL., put so satisfactory as here. “The Cam- 
bridge History of English Literature’ covers the whole 
course of English literature from the origins to the close 
of the Victorian age. Each division is the work of a 
writer who has been accepted as an authority on the 
subject, while the editors retain the responsibility for 
the character of the work as a whole. The list of con- 
tributors includes American as well as English and 
continental scholars. The work appeals to readers in 
general as well as to the literary student. Facts that 
have been duly verified, rather than surmises and theo- 
ries, however interesting, form the foundation of the 
work. Controversy and partisanship of every kind are 
scrupulously avoided. The work furnishes a compre- 
hensive, strictly accurate, impartial, and impersonal 
study of the development of the English language and 
literature. 


OUTLINES OF COURSES OF STUDY. By George B. 
Hodge. New York: Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion Press. Cloth. 142 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

This work is issued by the educational department of 
the Y. M. C. A. to show what is done in the various 
classes organized by the larger associations. There are 
business courses; courses in social science, industrial and 
technical courses, machine and building trade courses, 
etc, etc. These courses are here carefully outlined, with 
the text and reference books required in them. The asso- 
ciation member may thus be able to make easy selec- 
tion of what he would prefer to study, and what would 
be needful to its prosecution. The book incidentally 
reveals what a large and useful field of study the asso- 
ciations of the land have undertaken. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted 
pooh this heading are solicited from 
achoot authorities in every state in the 
Union. To be available, these contributions 
should be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 





»' 





MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


April 26-30: International Kindergar- 
ten Union, Buffalo, N. Y. 


April, 1909: Missouri Valley Teach- 
ers’ Association, California; presi- 
dent, A. S. Green, Richmond; sec- 
retary, William Steiner, James- 
town. 

May 1: Massachusetts Association of 
Classical and High School Teach- 
ers, Latin school building, Cam- 
bridge. 

May 14: New England Association of 
School Superintendents, Latin 
school hall, Boston. 

June 16, 17, 18: West Virginia Edu- 
cational Asssociation, Clarksburg; 
president, James _ Rosier, _Fair- 
mount; secretary, A. J. Wilkinson, 
Grafton. 

June 29, 30, and July 1, 1909: Penn- 
sylvania State Educational Asso- 
ciation, Bethlehem, Pa.; Superin- 
tendent Charles S. Foos, Reading, 
Pa., president. 

July 5-9: National Education Asso- 
ciation, Denver, Colo. 

uly 6-9: American Institute of In- 

’ stimetiogs Castine, Me.; E. C. An- 
drews, Shelton, Conn., secretary. 

July 18, 14, 15: Catholic Educational 
Association, Boston. 

October 8 9: Eastern Illinois 
Teachers’ Association, Danville. 


er 28, 29, 30: Missouri State 
ee Association, St. Louis; 
president, B. G. Shackelford, Cape 
Girardeau; secretary, E. M. Car- 
ter, Jefferson City. 


7 
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N. E. A. 
DENVER MEETING: RAILROAD RATES. 


tound trip from Chicago, $30; Bos- 
ton, $63. Tickets good for return 
trip until September 1. 








Summer Schools, 


July 7 to August 18: Harvard sum- 
mer school. 

June 15 to July 15: Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 

June and July: Tufts College, Mass. 

July 6 to August 13: Massachusetts 
Agricultural College. 

July 2 to August 15: Northfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, Conferences. 

July 7 to August 18: Dartmouth Col- 
lege. 

July and August: Summer School of 
Forestry of Yale University, Mil- 
ford, Pa. 

June 28 to August 9: University of 
Maine. 

July and August: New York Univer- 
sity. 

July 5 to August 13: Cornell Univer- 
sity. 

July and August: Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences, Cold Spring 
Harbor, N. Y. 
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Abate the Dust Evil 

It has been proven beyond a shadow of doubt that diseases of school 
children can be traced directly to the dusty condition of schoolroom floors. 
Dust carries the germs of disease. The constant change of classes and the ever 
moving feet of the pupils cause the dust to rise from the floor and circulate 
through the air. Proper ventilation aids materially in getting rid of dust, but 
so long as the floors remain dry and untreated the will still exist, ; 

Hygienic conditions and dustless schoolroom floors can be had at small cost. 
By treating floors three or four times a year with 


STANDARD FLOOR DRESSING 


dust can be practically eliminated. Experience proves that Standard Floor 
Dressing reduces dust over e/even-twelfths, sothat with dust abated and the 
atmosphere cleansed the chances for contracting diseases are reduced propor- 
tionately. Standard Floor Dressing not only makes sanitary school- 
rooms, but also preserves the floors. Prevents them from 
cracking and splintering and at the same time lessens the 
cost and labor of caretaking. 

Standard Floor Dressing is sold everywhere in barrels, 
half barrels, and in one gallon and five gallon cans. 

Not intended for household use. 
We nt to the aye of Sadord Fl 

ewa prove Fee Ee. r oor 
at our own expense. e will Sree pe Toten pir ks orf 
reer Lclidind bat to he ese in. any store or 
public building, to 8 how Standard Floor Dressing 
eliminates dust. Tolocalities far removed from our agencies, 
we will send free sample with full directions for applying. 

Boards of Education, School Suportatendente, Principals and 
Teachers should write for inf , testimonials and our free 
book, “Dust and its rs.” The health of your apis may 
depend on your action. STANDARD OIL CO ANY. 

(Incorporated) 


B DRESSING 

















WM. J. ROLFE, A. M. Litt. D., President Emeritus 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 

The largest school of Ora , Literature, 
EMERSON Pedagogy in America. It a to Grete 
the student a knowledge of his own ers ip 


expression, whether as a creative thinker or ar. 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum 


College of Oratory rin che Si ienttn 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS Dean 
CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
now BOSTON, MA88. 








July 6 to August 17: Adeiphi Colleze, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

July and August: Catholic Summer 
School of America. 

July 6 to August 17: University of 
Pennsylvania. 

June 28 to July 24: University of 
Wisconsin. 

June 21 to August 20: University of 
Illinois. 

June 21 to August 16: Ohio State 
University. 

June 28 to August 6: Oberlin Sum- 
roe School of Methods, Oberlin, 

hio. 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


VERMONT. 

BRATTLEBORO. The school di- 
rectors of Vernon, Guilford, Halifax, 
Dummerston, and the Brattleboro 
district met here April 6 for their an- 
nual business session. Frank W. 
Rich of North Weymouth, Mass., 
was engaged as supervisor. He will 
begin his duties July 1 at a salary of 
$1,250. Mr. Rich is thirty years old, 
unmarried, and was for the past 


three years principal of the grammar 
school in North Weymouth. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


AMHERST. The state board of 
education, the Agricultural College, 
and the Headmasters’ Club of West- 
ern Massachusetts have secured the 
following speakers for a high school 
teachers’ institute and educational 
conference atthe Agricultural Col- 
lege April 16 and 17: President K. L. 
Butterfield, Alfred H. Hitchcock of 
Hartford, Conn.; Charles 8. Thomas 
of Newton, Arthur C. Boyden of 
Bridgewater, Miss Mabel Hill of 
Lowell, Arthur J. Meredith of Sa- 
lem, Carlos B. Ellis of Springfield, 
William B, Hunter of Fitchburg, 
Wallace BE. Mason of North Andover, 
Howard ©. Kelley of Springfield, 
Wallace E. Richmond of Great Bar- 
rington, Frederick L. Burnham, 
Henry C. Morrison of Concord, N. 
H.; Ralph L. Baldwin of Hariford, 
Conn.; Charles I. Rice of Worcester, 
Har! Barnes of Philadelphia, George 
H. Martin of Boston, A. C. Manahan 
of Turners Falls, R. H. Verbeck of 
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Petersham, Paul A. Davis, John R. 
Parker, F. F. Hutchings of Amherst; 
Philip Emerson of Lynn, O. M. Clark 


through the courtesy of the house 
committee of the Boston City Club, 
the upper floors of the house will be 


new. Some of the speakers were 
Dean Meiklejohn, President Faunce, 
William Orr of the Springfield, Mass.., 


of New York city, F. B. Jenks of Am- thrown open to the members for an High schools; Wilson Farrand of 
herst, and George I. Aldrich of informal smoker. On Tuesday morn- Newark, N. J., Academy; S. D. 
Brookline. ing the professors will be in their de- Brooks, superintendent of public 


HARDWICK. Calvin Paige has 
left for the public schools of this 
town $25,000. It will be used for 
educational luxuries, so to speak. 


FITCHBURG. The school com- 
mittee at its meeting on April 5 
chose Joseph G. Edgerly as superin- 
tendent of schools for the thirty- 
fourth consecutive time. The board 
also adopted the recommendation of 
the sub-committee concerning the 
courses taken up in the new indus- 
trial school, which is to be _ estab- 
lished by the state in connection 
with the normal school in this city. 


BROCKTON. The board of al- 
dermen of this city at the suggestion 
of Mayor Kent has appointed a com- 
mission of nine citizens to confer 
with the state commission on indus- 
trial education relative to the estab- 
lishment of an industrial school for 
instruction of Brockton boys as fore- 
men and superintendents of shoe 
factories. 


BOSTON. A great student re- 
union is being planned for June 7, 8, 
and 9, when the second All-Technol- 
ogy reunion takes place. Plans for 
the affair have been practically com- 
pleted, and about 3,000 former stu- 
dents of Tech are expected. The in- 
terest has been considerably in- 
creased by the announcement that 
Dr. Maclaurin, the president-elect, 
would be inaugurated on the first day 
of the great convention and would 
take part in the exercises. The cere- 
mony will be held in Symphony hall 
atila.m. June 7. As originally 
planned it was intended to start the 
entertainment part of the program 
Monday afternoon with a _ general 
automobile tour, but the number 
that are expected have made it neces- 
sary that only those living more than 
forty miles from Boston be included 
in this event. The cars will travel 
through the suburbs of Boston, stop- 
ping at the Country Club for tea 
on the return. As a fitting termina- 
tion to inauguration day. Governor 
and Mrs. Draper will receive the 


alumni at the state house from 8.30 
until 10 o’clock. During the evening 


partments ready to receive any of the 
old students who may desire to visit 
them. At noon the whole body will 
be transported in two steamboats to 
Bass Point for a shore dinner. In 
the evening the pop concert at Sym- 
phony hall will be attended, and at 
its close the men will march down 
Boylston street to the Rogers build- 
ing, which will be outlined in red 
fire. The great day of the reunion 
is Wednesday: Two steamers have 
been engaged to carry the whole 
body to Nantasket beach at 10 a. m., 
where the men will assemble by 
classes and march tothe Atlantic 
house. A buffet lunch will be served 
and then the stunts of the various 
classes, which are now being ar- 
ranged, will be run off in the arena 
in front of the hotel. At 5 p. m. the 
boats will leave for Boston, where at 
8 p. m. at Symphony hall the dinner, 
the crowning event, will be served 
All of the events on the program ex- 
cept the smoker and the class day ex- 
ercises on Tuesday are open to 
women, and on Tuesday afternoon a 
special reception has been arranged 
by Mrs. Edwin 8S. Webster at her 
residence at Chestnut hill. 


HOLYOKE. John L. Riley, prin- 
cipal of the Central-street grammar 
school of this city, was elected to the 
superintendency of the Holyoke 
schools April 5. 


HOLLISTON. Charles A. Harris, 
superintendent of the district com- 
posed of Holliston, Medway, and 
Sherborn, was unanimously re- 
elected April 3. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. The seventh an- 
nual convention of the Brown Uni- 
versity Teachers’ Association was 
held at Brown University, under the 
auspices of the department of educa- 
tion, Friday and Saturday, April 2 
and 3. There were two main ses- 
sions—one devoted to the question as 
to the requirements for college en- 
trance, and the other on the theory 
of formal discipline, both old and 


schools in Boston, Mass.; Professor 
Delabarre of the department of psy- 
chology at Brown: Professor F. N. 
Henderson of Adelphi College, 
Brooklyn; and Professor H. H. 
Horne of Dartmouth. 

Over 400 commercial school teach- 
ers attended the twelfth annual con- 
vention of the Bastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association April 8 and 9. 
Early in the afternoon the guests 
went to the State Normal school 
EUROP Ideal Summer Tour For Teachers 

Economy, comfort expert leader 
ship. Apply Vow. 


L. A. Davis, 49 Wall Street, New York City 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 
SUMMER TERM 


Six weeks beginning June 28, 1909 

Total expense, including board and tuition, 
$36 to $50. 

Credit toward a degree given for all work of 
college grade. Special courses for Superin- 
tendents. 

Delightful summer climate. 

For circulars, address 

JAMES 8. STEVENS, Dean, 
University of Maine, Orono, Maine. 














WANTED 
CAMP SEBAGO 


I would like to have a teacher (gen- 
tleman or lady) in every school, of 
any size, to represent my Summer 
Camp for Boys. Very liberal terms. 
Address E. C. Witham, 570 Broad- 
way, South Boston, Mass. 





If you thought that 
Spanish, French o German 


could be learned by mail in a course of 
twelve lessons, at a total cost of $250, 
wouldn’t you order a course? Let us con- 
vince you. Send 25 cents for a sample 
lesson and method to 


POST LANGUAGE COURSES, 
140 North Street, Buffalo, New York 





MENEELY & CO. ,Warervuer, 


The Old Reliable 
Meneely Foundry, 
Establish ed 
aearly 100 years ago. 
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puilding, where the regular meetings 
of the convention were held. The 
address of President Edward M. 
Hull of Philadelphia followed. 
Governor Pothier welcomed the visi- 
tors on behalf of the state. State 
Commissioner of Public Schools 
Walter E. Ranger said he believed 
the public schools of Rhode Island 
ranked as high as any of those in the 
country. A. W. Holmes, a Provi- 
dence business man, said that a busi- 
ness man expects stenographers to be 
courteous, polite, to do a lot of read- 
ing outside of the office, and to do 
whatever they are told without a 
question as to the why or where- 
fore of the command. C. E. 
Doner of Beverly, Mass., gave a 
twenty-minute talk on penman- 
ship. The evening session Wis 
opened by E. E. Fowler, who spoke 
on the evolution of bookkeeping. 
Commercial law, bookkeeping, the 
schools, and a general discussion of 
the teaching of commercial subjects 
took up most of the morning pro- 
gram. The main object of the 
study of commercial law is not es- 
pecially to fit for the bar, but to keep 
Dbusiness men out of the hands of the 
law, claimed F. G. Nichols of Roch- 
ester, N. Y. Mr. Nichols said that in 
teaching commercial law one point 
of a subject should be dwelt upon 
until that point is thoroughly learned. 
A business college gives a man just 
as good a training as a high school, 
according to Allen Davis of Wash- 
ington, D. C. He believed that busi- 
ness men are accepting students from 
business colleges in the same propor- 
tion as from high schools. Archi- 
bald Cobb dealt with some of the de- 
tails a typist ought to know. Busi- 
ness penmanship should be taught in 
every grammar school, said Frank 
E. Lakey of Boston, in discussing be- 
ginners’ bookkeeping in the high 
schools. He favored teaching all 
young people bookkeeping, for, he 
said. it is not only of xalue in the 
business world. but increases the 
earning capacity. Every girl who 
uses the typewriter should know the 
mechanism of the machine which she 
is using, Miss Gertrude W. Craig of 
Boston told the convention. She 
should also do her utmost to acquire 
speed and accurate spelling. The 
master of a business school should 
be frank with his pupils when he is 
assisting them to secure employment, 
according to an address by C. B. 
Pease of Boston. Try to keep the 
courses in your business colleges up 
to the standard of which they are 
advertised, he concluded. Grammar 
schools should lay especial stress on 
the fundamental rules of arithmetic, 
argued A. R. Dorman of Middleboro, 
Mass. James E. Downey of Boston 
also spoke on the subject of arithme- 
tic, concluding the afternoon session. 
In the evening the annual banquet 
took place in the Normal school gym- 
nasium. The toastmaster was 
Charles M. Miller of New York. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. Only one 
expiration occurs of a district super- 
intendent this year, that of Superin- 
tendent Seth T. Stewart of Brooklyn, 
in June. Next year City Superin- 
tendent Maxwell’s term expires, and 


fourteen associate and district super- 
intendents. The dates of their re- 
election, if they are so fortunate, are: 
William H. Maxwell, March 14; Clar- 
ence E. Meleney, February 13; Ba- 
ward L. Stevens, February 28; Gus- 
tave Straubenmuller, July 10; Darwin 
L. Bardwell, February 13; William 
A. Campbell, September 11; John J. 
Chickering, February 28; James M. 
Edsall, February 8; C. E. Franklin, 
March 8; Joseph H. Wade, December 
81; William J. O’Shea, December 31; 
Edward D. Stitt, June 30; Grace C. 
Strachan, February 9; Joseph H. 
Taylor, February 13; Bvangeline BE. 
Whitney, September 11. 


NEW JERSEY. 

PRINCETON. In the trouble be- 
tween the faculty and students of 
the Princeton Theological Seminary 
of the Presbyterian church fresh 
charges are made in the written com- 
plaint filed by the undergraduates 
with the board of trustees. The stu- 
dents have boldly asserted in these 
statements that Dr. Francis Landry 
Patton, president of the seminary, 
reads his lectures in a low, monoto- 
nous tone and that he cannot be 
heard by the students. Also that he 
puts no personality into his lectures. 
They would have him speak his lec- 
tures instead of reading them. Dr. 
Patton holds the chair of philosophy 
of religion. Dr. John D. Davis, pro- 
fessor of Oriental and Old Testa- 
ment literature, is required by the 
student body to include a course 
covering the period of the kingdom 
of Israel; also a continuation of his 
present lectures which would give 
the students a historical sketch of 
the Old Testament. The students 
assert that Professor William Park 
Armstrong has a cold, dry way of 
conducting classes and that the 
board of trustees should require him 
to speak louder. The undergradu- 
ates also ask for a revised course in 
Professor Armstrong’s department. 
The student body avers that the pres- 
ent schedule of work is not compact. 
They urge a change that would call 
for class hours and a chapel from 8 
a. m. until 1 or 2 p.m. Under the 
present routine classes are held 
morning, afternoon, and some even- 
ings, and chapel at5p.m. They 
demand more hours for study. 


MARYLAND. 


BALTIMORE. The Maryland of 
the future is in a fair way to possess 
an attractiveness quite out of the 
common and much to be desired in 
every state. Under the provisions of 
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its new road law the state road com- 
mission is required not only to see 


that public thoroughfares are put in™ 
good condition, but to plant shade 
trees along these roads. It is : 


ized to spend $4,000,000 on road 
provements in the country districts 
and $1,000,000 within city limits, 
and a part of this sum must be spent 
on trees. Maryland is already a 
State of much scenic attractiveness, 
but its beauty will be infinitely en- 
hanced by this extended tree plant- 
ing. Every one who drives along 
a country road on a summer. day 
knows how even a short streteh of 
shaded roadway is welcomed, and 
how reluctantly he leaves it to enter 
the glare of sunlight again. To be 
able to drive mile upon mile under 
the shadow of trees on either side of 
the way is a privilege to be corres- 
pondingly enjoyed. To have not only 
good roads, but well-shaded — roads, 
will give Maryland new fame, and 
her thoroughfares will be an object 
lesson to her communities. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 

PITTSBURG. More than 100 
teachers of the city went to Cincin- 
nati by steamboat and spent two 
days visiting schools and having a 
good time. It was a great lark. 

PHILADELPHIA. Twenty-one 
charitable and educational institu- 
tions are each given $10,000 in the 
will of the late William P. Henszey 
of this city. The educational insti- 
tutions are Haverford College, 
Swarthmore College, and Bryn Mawr 
College. 





SOUTHERN STATES. 


LOUISIANA. 


NEW ORLEANS. Paul Tulane’s 
gift to establishing his university 
was $1,050,000. This was in 1883. 
The generosity of Mr. Tulane has 
been imitated by the late Alexander 
C. Huchinson, who gave $800,000; 
Mrs. Ida Slocomb Richardson, who 
gave a splendid building and 
laboratories; Mrs. F. W.. Til- 
ton, who gave a library build- 
ing, and Mrs. Josephine Louise New- 
comb, who founded the Sophie New- 
comb Memorial College for Young 
Women and endowed it with two 
and one-half million dollars. Fif- 
teen years ago the university’ out- 
grew iis original location, and thé 
trustees removed it to where it has a 
campus of 100 acres and twenty-nine 
modern buildings, representing an 
investment of $1,250,000. There are 








HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 


rially benefit the remaining cuticle. . 
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teachers in fr"? Prt 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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- Teachers’ Agen RAILWAY 
JamesF. McCullough Teachers’ Agency excnaxar 
IN DEMAND. Register now for 1909 vacancies. CHICAGO 


TEACHERS 
HO REGISTRATION fee to pay until position is secured. Write us. 





COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


We want competent teachers for desirable positions. We operate throughout the entire 


West. We ry twee in Kindergartens, Grammar Schools, High Schools, 


Co and 
Bull 


12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ormal Schools, 


ersities. FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, Manager, 236-237 Empire 
, Denver, Colo. Eastern office: 101 Market St., Harrisburg, Pa. Southern office: 





METCALF & GR 


Educational Bureau for School Commit- 
tees, Superintendents, and Teachers. 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 
Rooms 521-522 Walker Building 120 Boylston Street, Bosten, Mass. Tel. Oxford 2730 


R@BERT C. METCALF 


JOSEPH B. GROCE 











Some New Books. 





Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 

Story of New Netherland...........----+++- Griffis Houghton Mifflin Co., N. Y. 1.25 
wid Life Ps gh owen De ocimaakonsbeuia’ cuecaes es Oe “6 “ ‘ 178 

sh DoorwayS8.....--.+--e-ess-eeeee “ “ ws . 

a Some Poetry trom, Seneca to Juvenal Butler Oxford Univ. Press, Am. Branch, 4 
Welsh Medieval Law......--++----++eceseereeeees Wade-Evans ° . oe 7 Pye 
Kant’s Th ot Knowledge............-.+++++- Prichard ‘ “ ‘s 215 
Birds of the World.......+-- sess :seeeeeeeeeeeees Knowlton Henry Holt& Co., N.Y. 7.00 
Unemployment.....-.------2-++-sereerecereee sees Beveridge Long ans, Green & Co., “ 2.40 
The B ograph of a Silver Fox.......----+++++++ Seton Century Co., 1.50 
The Wiles of Sexton Maginnis .........----++-++ Egan “ 150 
Old Lady Number 81....--.-.--++--e+seeereee eee Forsslund is ae = 
The Bronze Hell......--------+-s+++--seree-teeees ance Dodd Mead & Co., 1.50 
Mr. Cleveland: A Personal {mpression......... Williams “ ro 
The Government of American Cities...........- Deming G. P. Putnam’s Sons. “ 1.50 
Katrine...-.--.---+++- pdbbaicchviddhodswectseccsous MD Harper & Bros., 1.50 
Travels in the Far East....--------+-+-++rseereee Peck Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., pr PE 
Early Christiamity....-... +--+ ---++ +--+ ssese+ eee Slack Open Court Pub. Co., a 
A Knight in Homespun .....--..---+------+++++: Spoth C.M. Clark Pub. Co., Beston —_ 
The e Gods : The Masque of the East....... omas Little Brown & Co., wo Aa 
Much Ado about Peter .,..-++e+---seeeeerees cece Webster Doubleday, Page & Co. Bitsy 











BRIDGEWATER, 
TATE NORMAL «Caen! For catalogue, 


address the Principal, A. C. BoypEn, A. M. 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Fircnpurc, Mass. 
. For catalogues address 
5 5s porn jou G. THOMPSON, Principal 





FRAMINGHAM 
Lig | FR — ay Sy Especial at- 


tion is called to the new course of House- 
hold Arts. For cata address HENRY 
WHitTEmore, Principa 

HOOL, Salem, Massachusetts 

STATE nopeal sc fool, sent “for the peda- 

ical and technical training of teachers of 

commercial branches. For catalogue 
address J. AsBpuRY PITMAN, Principal. 











about 1,500 students, with a faculty 
of 198 professors and instructors, 
and 1,000 other students take advan- 
tage of a summer school. A teach- 
ers’ college has recently been organ- 
ized. It was very much needed in 
Louisiana. The standard of schol- 
arship at Tulane has been recently 
advanced in order that the faculty 
may have the benefit of the Carnegie 
Pension Fund. The curriculum has 
been enlarged, the entrance examina- 
tions will hereafter be more severe, 
and the requirements for diplomas 
will meet the conditions of the Car- 
negie Foundation. The Sophie New- 








Women is a department of the uni- 
versity. Haryott Sophie Newcomb 
was an only child of one of 
the wealthiest families in the 
South, and her mother founded this 
college in her memory with a gift of 
$450,000. The mother died in New 
York March 7, 1909, in her eightieth 
year, and she bequeaths $1,500,000 to 
the college, which, in addition to the 
$1,000,000 already given, will make 
it the richest and most complete 
school for women in the South. 





CENTRAL STATES. 


OHIO. 


CINCINNATI. Dr. Withrow, 
president of the Cincinnati board of 
education, has an address on the 
growth of the public school system 
of the country and Cincinnati in par- 
ticular. It is illustrated by 100 lan- 
tern slides, showing modern build- 
ings, gymnasium, classrooms, audi- 
torium, ete. He is deeply devoted to 
the cause of education. 

The park commissioners have de- 
cided upon a policy for the coming 
summer of removing the “Keep Off 
the Grass” signs and inviting the 
children to lie on the greensward, to 
play their games on the grass, and 
have just the best kind of a time, be- 





ing always careful to be as careful 
of the grass in the public parks as 
they would be of the lawns at their 
own homes. If the children and 
grown-ups co-operate with the park 
commissioners the new order will be 
made permanent. If they are care- 
less and destroy the parks the old 
signs will De restored and the visitors 
confined to the paved walks and the 
stiff-backed wooden benches and set- 
tees. The experiment is well worth 
trying. The grass, the flowers, the 
trees and shade are the natural heri- 
tage of children and should be theirs 
for the fullest enjoyment possib'e. so 
long as they do not become reckless 
or destructive in their play. With 
even moderate care the parks can be 
made real resting and romping places 
for the children. 


CLEVELAND. The Plain-Dealer 
says:— 
“Born of a great calamity—the 


Collinwood fire—the new Mayfiower 
school building on Orange avenue, S. 
E., opened April 5, is the most mod- 
ern school building in point of con- 
struction and equipment in the 
United States. Fifteen hundred 
children attend Mayflower school. 
There is a corps of thirty teachers. 
There are twenty rooms in the buiid- 
ing and twenty in the annex. The 
new building has a gymnasium fitted 
with every modern appliance and ap- 
paratus; shower baths for boys and 
girls, a library, a clubroom for boys, 
a playroom for boys and one for 
girls; a workshop for manual train- 
ing for the boys, and a kitchen fitted 
up with innumerable little stoves 
and every possible contrivance where 
Cleveland’s future housewives may 
receive their training. Very hospital 
like is the dispensary, fitted up with 
eases for surgical instruments, an 
operating table, and all the neces- 
saries for repairing over-zealous em- 
bryo athletes. A trained nurse will 
be in constant attendance and the 
district physician within call. A 
rest-room for teachers adjoins the 
dispensary, and will be furnished 
with comfortable chairs and a couch, 
bookeases, etc. There is an audi- 
torium seating 600 people. The en- 
gine and boiler rooms of the build- 
ing are also equipped with the most 
modern machinery, self-feeding fur- 
naces, fans for supplying pure air to 
the building, and a perfect heating 
plant. All the windows in the build- 
ing reach to the ceiling.” 





ILLINOIS. 


CHAMPAIGN-URBANA. It looks: 
as though these two cities would 
vote to become one school district 


and build an elegant new high 
school building. 

INDIANA. 
CRAWFORDSVILLE. Wabash 


College has recently added $200,000 
to its endowment. President George 
L. Mackintosh is doing things all the 
time. 


WISCONSIN. 


LA CROSSE. Principal F. A. Cot- 
ton, who is to open the new state 
normal school in September, was 
here for two weeks acquainting him- 
self with the situation and then went 
to Florida for a little vacation. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 
KEITH’S. 

Those who have laughed over 
“From Zaza to Uncle Tom,” which 
has been played over 600 times by 
William H. Murphy and Blanche 
Nichols, will welcome something 
new from this pair of favorites, 
called “A School of Acting,’ built 
something after the style of the old 
favorite, but even more funny with 
more ludicrous situations, and = en- 
ables Miss Nichols to appear in her 
great character, the stage soubrette. 
It is a satire, poking fun at stage- 
struck youths and maidens. Other 
big features will be Marie Dainton, 
‘A Night with the Poets,’ and Gus 
Williams. “A Night with the Poets’ 
is one of the very best musical pro- 
ductions that has been seen. Also 
on the bill is that old-time favorite, 
Gus Williams, the original of the 


German comedians; Clifford and 
3urke in a_ black-face specialty; 
Wormwood’s animals: Josephine 


Davis; the Yamamoto brothers; Alba, 
and others. 


2 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 

That many of the presidents of 
the leading universities of the coun- 
try are in favor of an interchange of 
prominent professors among the 
larger colleges of the country similar 
to the system now in vogue between 
American and European universities, 
is shown by a symposium printed 
by a Cornell publication. The heads 
of most of the leading universities 
were interviewed. Presidents Hadley 
of Yale and Remsen of Johns Hop- 
kins were the only men who looked 
coldly upon the scheme. President 
Hadley says: “I don’t see how the 
plan can be carried very far. The 
bulk of the real work of teaching 
must be done by the men who are in 
permanent residence.” President 
Charles van Hise of the University 
of Wisconsin regards the suggestion 
as an excellent one, and says that 
only good can come from such an in- 
terchange. President Northup of the 
University of Minnesota says that 
an interchange among the more 
prominent professors of the various 
universities is very desirable. 

President M. W. Stryker of Ham- 
ilton College has made an announce- 
ment that Andrew Carnegie has given 
$200,000 to the college, which fund 
will be known as the Elihu Root 
Peace Fund in perpetuation of the 
services of Senator Elihu Root for 
international peace. Mr. Carnegie’s 
letter read :— 

“In recognition of the unique ser- 
vices of Elihu Root, as secretary of 
state, in the cause of international 
peace, through arbitration treaties 
negotiated by him and in various 
other directions, I give the sum of 
$200,000 to Hamilton College, the in- 
stitution of which he and _ his two 
brothers and also his two sons are 
graduates, and of which his father 
was so long a distinguished profes- 
sor. In accordance with the wish of 
Mr. Root this sum is to be held and 
invested by the trustees of the col- 
lege as a trust fund, the income to be 
devoted to the salaries of the instruc- 
tors of the college. It is to bear the 
name of the Elihu Root Peace Fund.” 








TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 





first man who registered in the School Bulletin Teachers’ Agency, lo these twenty- 
TH six years ago, was W.R. Willcox, chairman of the Public Service Commission of 
state of New York, and next to the Governor the mest influential « ffiice-holcesr in the etate. 
He did not get that place through us, but the fact that he registered with us — 
in his career shows the good jucgment that has brought him to his presen 
influential position. [t is one of the FIRS man seizes the opportunities which lead to 
indications of a promising career thata advancement and chooses the right ones. 
If you should take up a list of the leaders of the National Education Association in which thy 
names of those who have been registered in this agency were checked, you 
would be astonisbed to find how many have thought it worth while to be 
enrolled here. Some teachers still boast that they have never joined an MA 
agency, but to be one of the company that has joined this honors any 
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MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY 2ecce..3 32s 


REI superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Goverm- 
mee, fof avery asparunent Saotrestien ; recommends good schools te parenta. Call em « 


ess 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New Yera. 


The ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, °*° Yabesh Ayeeue> 


Cc. J. ALBERT, MANAGER. 


In correspondence with 8,000 Schools and Colleges. Over 7,000 teachers located. The best 
schools are our clients. Service prompt, effective and helpful. Address the Chicago Manager. 








T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fifth Avenue 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools, WM. O. PRATT, Mgr. 





with good general education wanted for Goperimens werk 
PECIA LISTS High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and Colleges in oo 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some ap = 
tem of music and drawing secure itions pa. $60 to $70 per month. For Tarthes 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
101 Marke St., rarrisburg, Pa., 1643 Glenarm St., Denwer, Cole. 


12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teach 
Positions” Send for cireulars. = ers in Obtaimis g 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥. 





SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 

Henry Sabin 1908, 15th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 
merry, ae year places teachers in at least 80 counties in Iowa, and in Minne 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idahe, 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. 

Address HENRY SABIN, 
Manhattan Building. , Des Mornzs, lowa, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° *2.x‘seccot stress, seston” 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 soyiecon Se. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


EDUCATORS 29% EXCHANGE 


29% of our positions filled are high school places, 26% grammar. 
Send for our large new manual. 101 J TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


Fie a ee “a 
Winship We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 


every part of the country. 
Teachers’ 























WM. F. JARVIS 








29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
g Agency 


Long distance Telephone. ALVIN F. PEASE, 
POPPA PEOOE SES OO OSSD 
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Why 
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Remington Typewriter 
Is the Best for School Use. 


Because the Remington is THE touch operator’s 
machine—known as such by commercial instructors 
everywhere. 


Because the Remington is THE Standard machine 
—Standard in construction, in principles of opera- 
tion, in quality of service. 

Because the Remington Employment Service is 
knowa and recognized as the standard medium for 
the placing of stenographic help, and this free ser- 
vice is extended gladly to every Remington operator 
and every Remington school. 

Because the business world demands Remington 
operators. It pays to supply the demand that IS. 





Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 


New York and Everywhere 





MENNEN’S 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 











“Baby’s Best Friend”’ 
and Mamma'sgreatest comfort. Mennen’s relieves and 
prevents Chapped Hands and Chafing. 

‘or your protection the genuine is put up in non- 
refillable boxes—the “Box that Lox,” with Neate 
face on top. Sold everywhere or by mail 25 cents. 
Sample free. 

Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder—It 

has the scent of Fresh-cut Parma Violets. Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J 
Mennen’s Sen Yang Toilet Powder, Oriental Odor No 
Mennen’s Borated Skin Soap (blue wrapper) Samples 

Specially prepared for the nursery. Soid only at Stores 




















The European 


Summer School 
AN IDEAL VACATION 


combining the pleasure of a summer out of 
doors, among new scenes, with congenial 
companions and the value of personal contact 
with scholars in their special fields of study 
and research. 


EUROPE 


from Liverpool to Naples, sailing in June, 
returning in September, all at the cost of a 
summer’s vacation in America, and with 
returns in real information and inspiration 
equal to a year in college. 


DR. WINSHIP WILL BE WITH US 


Let us write you fully of our plans. 


aaa 


Bureau of University Travel 
24 TRINITY PLACE, BOSTON 








EVERY TEACHER SHOULD READ 


THE ROMANCE OF A RURAL SCHOOLMASTER 


THE DARK CORNER 


By Zacnu McGHEE 


A fascinating and inspiring tale of how one con- 
secrated young man waked up a sleepy backwoods 
community and turned on the light in the ‘‘Dark 
Corner.”’ 

No one who has ever lived in the country any- 
where in America, or more particularly, who has 
gone to school in the country can fail to find famil- 
iar scenes and faces in it with all the quaintness of 
manner, originality of thought, with wit, pathos, 
and philosophy charmingly portrayed. 

The schvol fakir, the ignorant preacher, the 
pompous statesman, the country camp-meeting, 
the Hollisville Collegiate Military Institute Professor 
Jefferson Marquinious Tilson President with its 
drills and entertainments—the accent on the ments— 
are all there, with the appropriate and familiar 
trappings, fantastic regalia and general high mighti- 
ness. 

‘‘No one can read this book and thereafter be con- 
tent to make teaching merely a matter of petty 
schoolroom detail.’’—Journal of Education (Boston). 

“Every teacher ought to read ‘The Dark Corner.’ 
It would nerve -him for his work and give him a 
larger vision of the teacher’s calling.’’—Charity 
and Children (N. C.). 


CLOTH, PRICE $1.90 


THE GRAFTON PRESS 


PUBLISHERS NEW YORK 
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